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CHAPTER  I. 


OLDEST  DATES  OF  THE  BOROUGH 


HE  destruction  of  the  Pequot  tribe  of  Indian* by 


A  the  Colonial  troops  of  southern  New  England 
in  1637  opened  the  way  for  an  unmolested  occupation 
by  the  whites  of  the  lards  they  bad  claintd.  The 
Indians  whom  the  English  settlers  found  dwelling  in 
the  New  England  states  were  quite  generally  of  a  stock 
called  Algonquian.  But  the  offending  Pequots  were 
of  an  alien  stock  akin  tc  the  Mohawks  and  are  said  to 
have  migrated  into  southeastern  Connecticut  by  way 
of  Long  Island  from  along  the  Hudson  river  sometime, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  course  of  time  they 
brought  under  their  sway  the  Nipmuck  clan*  who 
dwelt  in  stations  or  wigwam  Tillages  alorg  the  rivers 
of  eastern  Connecticut.  About  the  head  of  the  river 
Thames  there  were  once  kested  tee  Mobegans,  a  clan 
who,  in  their  time,  bad  been  kin  to  the  Pequots,  bub 
owing  to  some  cause  or  other  they  bad  separated  op 
revolted  from  the  parent  tribe.  There  must  have 
been  some  enmity  between  tbe  two  tribes  since  the 
Mohegans  assisted  the  whites  in  destroying  the  Pei 
quota.  After  the  Pequots  had  been  destroyed,  the 
Nipmuck  river  bands,  bavirg  no  chieftains  0/  their 
own,  were  ruled  over  by  Mobegsn  and  N„arrsg»Bsei> 
sachems. 
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Ta  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eentury  a  elan  o£ 
tY?  N  ipmusks  called  Quiaebaugs  from  the  name  of 
Uie  river  along  which  they  dwelt,  occupied  a  station  . 
within  what  ia  now  the  limits  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  borough  of  Danielson.  They  had  a  fortified  place 
oa  the  low  hill  across  the  river  from  where  the  large 
stone-built  Quiuebaug  mill  now  stands,  and  probably 
on  or  near  the  ground  where  some  mill  tenements 
belonging  to  the  company  are  located  and  reached  by 
a  foot  bridge.  The  fort  consisted  of  palings  four  or 
five  feet  in  height,  eleven  rods  fifteen  inches  in  cir- 
cuLofe’-once,  and  it  is  stated  that  four  families  occupied 
the  enclosure,  probsbl)  thowe  of  the  chief  men  of  this 
Nipmuck  village.  This  Indian  fort  is  also  stated  to 
have  been  located  thirty  or  forty  rods  southeast  from  a 
“great  falls”  in  the  river.  The  locality  surrounding 
the  fort  was  called  Acquiunk  and  the  whole  body  of— 
Indians  then  residirg  there  had  the  scvsitage  of  the 
Cold  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  shad  and 
saimoo  fishery,  for  before  the  river  came  to  be  ob¬ 
structed  by  mill-dams  these  fish  ran  up  stream  from 
the  sea  each  spring  ia  large  numbers.  In  colonial 
times  the  fills  mentioned  were  more  pronounced  than 
now,  not  then  having  been  worn  down  to  the  condition 
of  mere  rapids  as  in  present  times. 

Ia  1646  John  Wiathrop,  so«  of  the  elder  John  Win- 
throp  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  settled  on  tbesitst 
of  New  Lsadon  and  built  a  saw-mill  there,  having  in 
mind  the  procuring  of  logs,  if  need  be,  from  the  region 
of  the  Qainebaug  and  Sbetucket  rivers,  by  felling  thm, 
tress  and  floating  the  logs  down  the  streams.  To  that 
sod  Wiuthrop  and  several  other  white  men  with  fcia* 
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made  a  Jouraey  of  tome  forty  miles  op  to  Acquiuwkv: 
’u?  confer  with  James,  otherwise  called  Hyems  and" 
A-ltumps,  sachem  over  the  Quinebaug  elan  of  Indians. 
There  were  also  there  at  that  time  Massashowitt,  a- 
another  of  James,  also  among  the  chief  men  roling 
^here  Aguntus,  Pnmquanon,  Moss  and  Masitiarao,  the; 
fast  named  a  brother  of  AgHntus.  These  were  rene-- 
§&de  Narrag&nsets  who  had  left  their  owo  country  to* 
rule  over  the  timid  Quineb&uge  who  ccistittlcd  tha. 
bulk  of  the  papulation  of  AcquinDk.  In  considerations 
of  presents  made  to  Hyems,  that  chief  conveyed  to* 
John  Winthrop  by  a  deed  which  was  drawn  np  a  la?ge- 
tract  of  territory  called  the  Quinebaug  Country,  which 
comprised  substantially  if  tew  the  south  pari  of* 
Killingly,  and  the  tow  ns  of  Brocklyn,  Plainfield  and' 
Canterbury.  While  the  transaction  was  in  progress, 
Aguntus,  in  presence  of  Winthrcj  svd  the  other  white 
men,  made  Hyems  pull  off  a  coat  that  hsd  bees  given 
him  on  this  occasion  by  Winthrop,  declaring  that* 
they,  being  Narrapunt-ets,  h*:d  no  right  to  convey  to 
white  men  any  Nlpmuck  territory.  Some  presents 
made  personally  to  Aguntus  4*uetd  this  would-be 
honest  Indian  to  change  hie  mind  in  regard  toafi^iinG; 
his  mark  to  the  deed  when  sigued.  After  a  sort  or 
preamble  specifying  reaecns  for  making  this  la  mil 
grant,  the  most  important  portion  of  the  deed  which 
attempts  to  define  its  boundule.f,  retd*  et  follows: 

“I  the  said  Jame3,  do  of  mine  own  free  and  voluntary  swiff 
and  motion,  give,  grant,  bargain  and  suil  to  Mr.  Johfe  Wior 
throp,  of  Pequot,  all  my  land  at  Pautuxett,*  up^a  the- rives 
that  runneth  from  Quinebaug  and  runneth  dowt*  tewardja 

—  - 1  -  - - - -  -T,fc - - 

*  Any  falls;  In  this  instance  QnlqeUaug^Sdte. 
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Sfnbjcan  and  towards  the  plantatton  of  Pequot  unto  the  sea; 

bounds  thereof  to  be  from  the  present  plot  of  the  Indiana* 
[iantiog- ground  at  Qdinsbaug,  where  James,  his  fort  is,  on 
a.  hill  at  the  said  Pautuuxett,  and  so  down  towards  Shautux- 
isett*  so  farr  as  the  right  of  the  said  James  doth  reach  or  any 
of  his  men;  so  farr  on  both  sides  the  river  as  ye  right  of  ye 
said  James  doth  [reach]  or  any  of  his  men,  with  all  the. 
Sjvanips  of  cedar,  pine^spruce  or  any  other  timber  and  wood 
Whatever  together  with  them  to  the  said  John  Winthrop  and 
Iqs  heirs.'* 

Xhis  deed  granting  to.  John  Winthrop  and  his  heirs. 
*Mter  him  was  dated  Ncv?  oter  2,  \tlc  std  is  the  firsts 
and  oldest  record  of  tho  transfer  of  land,  pertaining  to. 
Windham  County,  and  is  the  oldest  definite  date  that, 
concerns  the  site  of  the  borough  cf  Uanielson  or  its. 
vicinity  of  which  local  history  informs  us.  The  deed 
ip  question  was  witnessed  by  the  parties  who  came 
with  Winthrop  and  rgind  to  by  the  several  Indians, 
who  bare  been  referred  to  by  name.  For  interpreter 
between  the  parlies  use  was  made  of  a  surviving 
Pequot.  Winthrop  w*s  chosen  governor  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  colony  in  1667.  In  October,  J671,  he  secured 
from  the  General  Court  a  confirmation  of  his  purchase, 
of  the  Quinebaug  Country  and  was  allowed  the  right 
to  establish  a  plantation  on  the  tract,  yet  owing  to? 
various  causes,  ro  general  settlement  was  attempted 
for  about  forty  years  and  not  d  iriog  his  life  time. 

Aceo  ding  Indian  tradition  end  therefore  without 
any  definite  cUte,  Acquiunk  was  the  of  a  battie 

between  Nipmucke  and  &  war -party  cf  Nerregr rf€t«* 
'yhich  is  sa  d  to  have  taken  place  alcrg  tie  head  of 


♦  The  country  along  ShetucUet  river. 
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Jibe  slackwater  part  of  the  river,  or  opposite  the  large- 
^aving-rooas  of  the  Quinebaug  mills,  the  warring, 
parties  fighting  from  both  sides  of  the  stream.  Thtk 
iattle,  originating  from  a  quarrel  oyer  a  lamprey  eel 
feast,  probably  occurred  before  \\  iothrop's  visit  lo. 
Acquiunk,  since  it  was  related  as  a  Nipmuck  tradition 
to  the  early  settlers  of  Killingly.  According  to  the, 
legend,  which  has  often  been  related  iD  print,  a  party, 
of  Nipmucks  dwelling  at  Acquiunk  were  incited  by- 
Narragansets  to  yisit  the  sea-shore  acd  partake  of  the 
fare  that  their  location  afforded.  Haring  done  soandr 
being  pleased  with  their  reception,  the  Nipmucks  in¬ 
vited  their  hosts  to  visit  them  at  their  own  abode.  At 
a  set  time  a  party  of  them  came  up  to.  Acquiunk.  The 
Nipmucks  there  now  provided  a  feast  of  lamprey  eelft 
to  which  their  y  aitors  objected,  betf  ir  rj^srd  to  the 
fare  and  manner  of  cooking.  A  quarrel  ensued  in, 
which  taunts  led  to  blows  and  then  the  Nipmucks, 
seised  their  arms  and  massacred  the  Narragansets 
who  were  unarmed,  excepting  two  who  escaped  and 
carried  the  direful  news  to  the  sea-shore.  The  Narra^ 
gsnaets  at  once  organised  a  war  party  to  avenge  their 
fallen  countrymen.  Expecting  this,  the  Nipmucks 
entrenched  themselves  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river- 
while  the  Narragansets  came  up  stream  os  the  west 
aide.  Whether  the  contestants  possessed  any  firearms 
or  not,  or  merely  used  bows  and  arrows,  the  tradition 
does  not  inform  us,  but  ia  the  three  days*  desultory 
fighting  that  ensued  a  number  were  killed  on  both 
sides,  after  which  the  invading  war  band  retired,  ii 
nay  possibly  have  been  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of 
whatever  provisions  they  may  have  taken  with  febaa^i 
for  their  march  and  absence  from  their  own  haunt*. 
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There  are  a  few  more  itema  pertaining  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  under  discussion  that  may  be  mentioned  in* 
the  present  connection.  For  instance,  where  was  the 
Indian  planting-ground  mentioned  in  the  deed  that 
YVintbrop  obtained  from  Hyems  and  the  other  ruling 
men?  It  was  evidently  not  far  from  the  stockade  or 
iort  then  existing  there,  and  presumably  occupied, 
?ome  portion  of  the  level  ground  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  possibly  about  where  the  Dyer  street  road^ 
passes  southward.  The  Indians  of  New  England  raised 
corn,  squashes,  pumpkins  and  beans,  perhaps  other 
vegetables  also,  and  while  the  corn  was  stored  for 
winter  in  cairns,  some  use  appears  to  have  been  made 
Oit  vegetable  cellars. 

The  burying-ground  of  Acquiunk  can  be  located 
with  greater  assurance.  This  plot  lay  between  Dyer 
street  and  the  railroad,  a  few  rods  south  of  Franklin 
street.  Some  mounds  there  were  dig  into  in  the 
forties  of  the  last  century  and  bones,  stone  implements 
and  trinkets  were  found  in  them.  In  the  time  of  the 
Qivil  war  and  later  the  graves  could  still  be  seen  there 
though  in  a  disturbed  rendition. 

The  west  bank  of  the  river  between  the  two  miU» 
forms  a  rock  cliff  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high  or  there¬ 
about.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  cliff  the  Indiana 
had  a  fire-place  somewhat  difficult  of  access.  Above 
the  ground  formed  a  low  hill  that  gently  sloped  away 
towards  the  north,  south  and  west  and  probably  foreat- 
ed  with  oak.  The  fire-place  was  in  a  recess  of  the  cliff 
and  was  presumably  destroyed  when  the  oldest  portions, 
of  the  Quinebaug  mill  were  erected  in  the  early  fifties 
of  last  century,  since  a  double  flume  for  two  irdn  . 
wheels  with  vertical  shafts  was  put  in  there  bnilt  up 
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ft* otn  the  bed  of  the  riyer  close  to  the  face  of  the 
;5liy.  There  was  a  stretch  of  slack  water  in  the  riser: 
that  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  rapids  to  the  first 
bend  in  the  stream  below  the  mills  which  is  bow  ob» 
scared  by  the  forming  of  the  Dyer  dam  reservoir.  The 
Indians  probably  used  canoes  to  cross  the  riser  or  in 
t4me  of  low  water  they  could’have  waded  the  stream 
in  the  sicinity  of  the  Cold  spring. 

Not  very  much  is  known  concerning  the  aspect  of 
Windham  County  while  occupied  by  the  Indians  and 
round  existent  by  its  first  settlers.  There  were  more 
of  marsh  and  swale  than  now  where  waters  had  been 
ponded  back  by  muskrat  and  beaver  and  more  or  less 
Tater  drained  by  generations  of  agriculturists;  then  by 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  ard  later  the  land  had' 
been  denuded  of  perhaps  two-thirds  of  its  original 
amount  of  timber.  In  the  woods  there  were  tangles? 
of  vines,  since  there  were  then  no  swine  and  ranging, 
cattle  to  eliminate  such  growth*.  Even  the  high  lands,, 
in  especial  the  broad  topped  ridges,  were  more  prolific: 
of  loose  rock  fragments  strewn  on  the  surface,  for  large 
amounts  of  it  later  came  to  he  removed  to  form  cellar 
walls  and  stone-built  structures.*  Miss  Lamed  said 

•  The  principal  physical  features  of  the  county  existed  in¬ 
preglacial  times  approximately  the  same  as  now,  differences  be¬ 
ing  of  a  minor  character  In  comparison  with  the  chief  topograph¬ 
ical  features  of  the  surface.  There  ensued  four  glaciations  of 
Canada  and  the  northern  states  and  prior  to  these  Glacial  epochs 
the  roek  strata  near  the  surface  had  become  much  seamed  and* 
disintegrated.  Each  successive  ice  sheet  wrenched  large  masses- 
of  the  ledge  rock  asunder,  broke  them  in  fragments  and  further 
comminuted  portions  of  the  debris  while  moving  it  southward, 
Whe  rock  fragments  and  bowlders  were  dropped  from  the  base  of 
the  last  iee  sheet  or  settled  to  the  surface  when  this  melted  by  w 
return  to  the  northern  hemisphere  of  a  geological  spring  time.. 
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;u  her  History  of  Windham  Cohnty r  “^he  general 
features  of  the  country  were  the  same  as  at  presnat— a 
brokea,  rock-strewn  surface, with  many  lakes  and  rivers. 
Wild,  craggy  forests,  miry  swamps  aud  sandy  barrens 
were  relieved  by  fertile  valleys  and  pleasant  openings. 
Large  tracts  of  tbe  best  land  were  burned  over  by  ih^ 
Indians,  and  kept  open  to  furnish  pasture  for  deer. 
Game  and  fish  abounded  in  wood,  lake  and  river.” 

Tbs  neat  definite  date  relative  to  the  site  of  Danielson 
aad  vicinity  is  the  year  1701,  and  pertains  to  the 
locality  already  discussed  at  length;  but  before  men¬ 
tioning  the  connecting  circumstances  which  grew  out 
of  the  Wintbrop  land  grant,  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  matter  may  be  gained  by  a  review  of  events  io 
that  part  of  tbe  Connecticut  colony  to  the  end  of  that 
century  or  later.  King  Philip's  war  in  1675-0  waa 
one  of  tbe  causes  that  delayed  the  settleorcnt  of  tbe 
Quinebaug  Country.  Dnring  this  war  colonial  troops 
ranged  up  and  down  the  Quinebaug  valley  repeatedly 
and  it  was  probably  then  that  the  stockade  and  Indian 
village  at  Acquiunk  was  destroyed  and  tbe  locality 
abandoned,  since  the  Nipmuck*  and  Narraganaets 
%b  well  as  the  Wampanoags,  were  almost  totally  de¬ 
stroyed,  at  least  as  tribes,  on  account  of  being  involv* 
ed  in  the  war.  Said  a  surviving  Nipmuck,  probably 
one  of  Eliot’s  “praying  Indians”  id  service  with  the 
colonial  troops,  “7  wfnt  to  Connecticut  about  tbe 
captives  there  and  found  the  English  bad  destroyed 
those  Indians,  snd  when  I  canoe  bonre  we  were  also 
destroyed,”  In  settling  Indian  troubles  tbe  early 
inhabitants. of  New  England,  it  is  well  known,  adopted 
no  half  way  measures,  and  this  has  been  ascribed  to 
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^heir  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament.  As  farther 
pertaining  to  this  memorable  war,  tradition  relates 
that  Captain  James  Danielson,  of  Block  Island,  en* 
scooped  for  a  night  with  his  troops  on  the  interval^ 
land  between  the  rivers,  and  that  being  pleased  with 
£he  aspect  of  the  location,  he  told  his  men  that  it  was' 
m  his  mind  to  settle  on  the  tract  after  the  war  hadt 
been  finished.  However  that  may  have  been,  Capi. 
Danielson  did  not  find  it  to  come  in  his  way  to  carry 
into  effect  any  such  intention  until  fully  thirty  year* 
afterwards.  In  the  meantime  the  land  between  the 
rivers  to  the  extent  of  1500  acres,,  went  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Major  James  Fitch  of  Norwich,  a  notorious* 
land-grabber  of  the  latter  part  of  that  century.  John 
Winthrop  died  while  on  a  visit  to  Boston  in  1676  andr 
his  right  to  the  land  grant  of  the  Quiuebaug  Country' 
was  assumed  by  his  two  sons,  Fitz-Jobn  and  Wait 
Winthrop. 

The  colonial  authorities  usually  acted  npon  the- 
principle  that  Indian  deeds  were  valid,  though  Sir 
Edmond  Andross,  during  bis  brief  tinre,  being  shown 
some  of  them,  contemptuously  remarked  that  Indian 
signatures  attached  to  such  documents  were  no  better 
than  the  scratch  of  a  bear’s  paw.  The  most  of  the 
region  now  comprised  in  Windham  County  was  claim¬ 
ed  by  Uncas,  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  on  the  groan# 
that  the  country  was  a  Pequot  conquest,  and  thatthie 
tribe  having  been  destroyed,  the  ritlership  reverted  to 
himself  as  next  of  kin  to  the  Pequots.  The  region  in 
question  not  being  occupied  by  the  whites  the  claim 
was  allowed  to  stand  by  the  authorities. 

But  Uncas  was  sinking  into  his  dotage  and  in  16801 
the  General  Court  provided  that  his  son,  Owaneco* 
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should  assume  control  of  oil* unoccupied lands  claimed? 
by  Uncas,  if  any  such  ho  had,  and  empowered  Owaneeo* 
4o  grant  the  same  "to  such  gentlemen  as  be  shall  tee* 
8.au3e.M  Under  this  order  Owaneeo  assumed  control1 
ofnhe  land  and  granted  tracts  of  it  to  several  parties* 
but  Major  Fitch,  who  was  the  guardian  of  Owaneeo  for. 
the  colony,  forestalled  any  further  transactions  of  that 
Irind  by  procuring  from  him  a  grant  to  all  that  wa* 
loft.  This  later  land  grant  of  Owaneeo  ignored  tho 
prior  claim  of  Winthrop  to  the  Quinebang  Country 
and  manifestly  was  in  conflict  with  that  grant.  Aw 
matters  now  stood  the  door  was  open  for  legal  wranglea. 
between  Fitch  and  the  Wintbrops  whenever  the  land, 
northward  from  Sbetvflet  river  ih.culd  If  yin  to  bw 
occupied  by  settlers 

A  strip  of  territory  between  the  Qoiuebaug  river 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Colony  was  called  the  "border 
hand."  That  portion  of  it  north  of  the  Winthrop 
claim  did  not  chance  to  be  included  in  any  Indian 
grant  and  hence  was  left  for  the  Correct  it  lit  Colony 
to  dispose  of.  This  was  done  by  granting  to  dififerehfe 
parties  for  civil  and  military  ifui(<e  tuctr  cf  this 
domain,  but  much  of  it  being  a  wild,  wooded  and  un. 
surveyed  wilderness,  each  grantee  was  left  to  choose* 
Ms  own  allotment  of  acres  from  the  whole  not  already, 
patented  to  any  other  person.  Major  James  Fitch  Jr 
pas  the  son  of  a  minister  who  was  missionary  to  thag 
Mohegan  Indians.  He  served  in  the  King  Philip  wac 
and  presumably  saw  at  that  time  the  interval  land 
.between  the  rivers.  In  1690,  having  received  ant 
allotment  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  for  military  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  war,  he  chose  and  had  patented  the 
land  just  mentioned  and  was  allowed  possession  of  the 
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? alloy  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Assawaga  or  Five* 

Stile  river  up  to  Whetstone  brook. 

l'he  settlement  of  Plainfield  and  Canterbury  abeat^ 
1690  precipitated  a  legal  wrangle  between  Major  Fitch? 
and  the  Wintbrops  that  lasted  sixteen  years.  Bo  os  a 
of  the  settlers  bought  land  of  Fitch  and  some  of  Fits- 
John  and  Wait  Winthrop,  apparently  not  understand¬ 
ing  the  status  of  affairs  in  regard  to  obtaining  land 
title*  that  were  clear  and  indisputable.  Hence  the 
swttlera  during  there  troubles  were  disquieted  and  at 
times  harrassed  by  the  minions  of  the  chief  litigants. 
Occasionally  the  inhabitants  appealed  to  the  Geaerab 
Court  for  some  measure  of  relief,  but  since  the  liti— 
gents  represented  influential  families  that  legislative- 
body  wpuld  do  nothing  that  was  effective  towards 
bringing  matters  to  a  settlement. 

Altho  public  matters  were  somewhat  hindered,  still* 
some  progress  began  to  be  made.  About  1690  a  br idler 
$ath  began  to  be  marked  owt  northward  from  Plain- 
field  through  forest  and  glade  which  gradually  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  passable  road  through  the  border  land  to* 
where  it  intersected  a  road  from  the  Woodstock  settle¬ 
ments  to  Boston.  Below  the  site  of  Danielson  the 
road  traversed  Green  Hollow  just  to  the  eastward  of 
Quinebaug  lake.  In  1699  a  number  of  Plainfield 
proprietors  obtained  from  Fitch  and  Owaneeo  a  tract 
of  land  in  the  south  part  of  Killingly  which  was  called 
the  Owaneeo  Purchase,  but  many  yesrs  passed  before* 
it  was  generally  occupied. 

In  May,  1701,  the  Plainfield  land  embroilment  Stitt 
continuing,  commissioners  from  the  Genera)  Court 
met  at  Fitch’s  country-seat  located  on  an  island  in  th^ 
Quiuebaug  river,  to  investigate  the  validity  of  thw 
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deed  whereby  Hyena  conveyed  to  Jobs  Wintbroj> 
possession  of  the  Quiaefeaug  Country,  the  bounds  ofi' 
(be  eame  and  whether  or  not  the  said  Hyema  was  lawful 
frftobem  of  the  Quinebaugs  at  the  time  that  the  trau*> 
action  took  place.  This  visit  of  the  commissioner* 
must  have  been  of  deep  concern  to  the  settlera  of 
Plainfield  and  Canterbury  for  surviving  Indiana  wore 
summoned  from  all  quarters.  Of  the  whites  a  large 
cos-course  of  them  were  present,  including  Major  Fitch 
and  Wait  Wiathrop.  His  brother,  Fitz  John,  was 
governor  of  Connecticut  at  that  time  having  been 
chosen  in  1698. 

After  an  examipatiou  of  the  Indians  a  party  of  the 
settlers  and  Indians  accompanied  the  commissioners 
up  to  Acquiunk  where  they  were  shown  depressions 
in  the  ground  which  the  Indians  said  bad  bee.n  veget¬ 
able  cellars;  also  a  plot  of  land  which  they  stated  had 
been  the  planting-ground  n-enticsr-d  in  the  Wiathrop^ 
deed.  Doubtless  the  party  visited  the  near  by  Cold 
spring  and  they  noted  the  fact  that  a  river  came  in 
from  the  northeast  and  joined  the  Quinebaug  a  shor& 
distance  above  the  spririg.  Then  the  party  proceeded 
eastward  to  the  top  of  a  high  bill  or  wooded  ridge  and 
thence,  piloted  by  some  of  the  Indians,  southward  a 
dozen  miles  and  next  west  as  far  as  the  Nipmuck  Path. 
These  investigations  and  journejiDgs  occupied  four 
days  and  the  commissioners  concluded  that  the  Win- 
throp  claim  comprised  a  tract  of  country  twelvt^or 
thirteen  miles  square.  A  plat  of  tbs  land  included 
was  made  and  a  report  filed  with  the  General  wart. 
There  the  matter  rested  for  five  years  longer  before  a 
final  settlement  was  reached  that  had  the  cotfafint  of. 
the  chief  litigants  concerned. 
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In  1699  Plainfield  was  accorded  town  privilege**, 
xnd  Canterbury  was  also  incorporated  in  1708.  The-* 
Haying  out  of  reads  a  ad  building  of  churclfs  now 
Jjaoaroe  more  active  than  before.  In  1708  Richard 
idim,  of  Praston,  made  a  targe  land  purchase  from 
Maj  or  Fitch  comprising  three  thousand  acres  located 
next  south  of  the  larger  and  earlier  purchase  of  John 
Blackwell  of  Boston,  called  Mcrtlake.  Tie  ‘'Adams 
Tract”  extended  from  the  Quinebang  river  to  as  much 
as  a  mile  beyond  Blackwells  brook,  was  one  and  ahalf 
mile  wide  and  its  south  bound  came  back  to  the  river 
at  the  mouth  of  a  streamlet  called  on  old  maps  Beaver 
brook,  a  point  Borne  fifteen  rods  below  the  Dyer  dam. 
The  northeast  corner  of  the  tract  came  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Five  Mile  river. 

In  1706  another  commission  visited  Plainfield  and 
took  testimonies  of  whites  and  Indians  as  in  the  other 
inquiry.  The  committee  now  decided  that  owing  to 
various  specified  reasons  the  deed  given  by  Hyenas* 
Massashowitt  and  Aguntos  to  John  Winthrop  in  106& 
had  not  sufficient  legal  standing  to  override  the  later 
grant  made  by  Owansco  in  1680,  and  in  favor  of  Major 
lames  Fitch  Jr.  The  Wintbrops  were  each  assigned, 
a  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Plainfield  and  Canterbury 
and  thus  this  long-eontinued  legal  wrangle  endedHn  a 
compromise.  Fitz-John  Winthrop  died  in' 1707  and: 
was  succeeded  by  Gordon  Saltonstall. 

The  first  James  Danielson  of  Killingly  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and  in  coming  over  to  this  country  h*\ 
located  first  on  Block  Island.  Some  years  later  he 
removed  to  Pomfret,  but  in  1707  be  purchased  et 
Major  Fitch  for  170  pounds  the  land  which  the  latter 
party  had  acquired  between  the  rivers.  This  was  la 
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the  time  of  the  second  French  and  Indian  war  (170$* 
1713)  when  some  of  the  northern  settlements  of  New 
England  were  attacked  and  those  farther  toward  thet 
south  endangered,  and  there  were  also  apprehension* 
that  roving  bands  of  Indians  might  be  incited  to  riser, 
altho  their  power  in  southern  New  England  had  beam 
thoroughly  broken.  Owing  to  this  feeling  of  insecur¬ 
ity  garrison  houses  were  built  at  some  points  andr 
hands  of  wood-rangers  were  organized.  James  l)an-< 
balson,  living  remote  from  neighbors,  built  a  garrison 
house  near  the  southern  end  of  his  estate.  This  prob¬ 
ably  stood  on  the  highest  ground  of  the  low  ridgo 
that  slopes  gently  toward  either  river,  now  traversed 
by  Maple  street. 

The  falls  and  rapids  of  small  sized  streams  in  New 
England  early  began  to  be  utilized  in  the  settlements 
for  saw-  and  grist-mills  and  occasionally  for  fulling- 
mills.  Near  the  lower  extremity  of  James  Danielson*** 
$state  the  Five  Mile  river  flowed  over  an  outcrop  of 
gneiss  (a  variety  of  granite)  and  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  descent  to  the  stream.  Miss  Lamed  say* 
in  her  “History  of  Windham  County”  and  in  reference 
to  early  Kiiliugly,  that  “a  grist-mill  was  set  up  by 
James  Danielson  ai)d  supplied  sucb  inhabitants  as 
were  remote  from  Woodstock” — where  both  &  saw- 
and  grist-mill  had  been  in  use  from,  the  early  years  of 
that  settlement.  The  mill  that  James  Danielson  built 
appears  to  have  been  located  at  the  southern  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  granite  ledge  close  to  the  dam  of  the  Dan¬ 
ielson  Cotton  Company  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river.  For  many  years  prior  to  the  spring  of  1866  an 
cud  carding-mill  stood  there  and  on  its  north  Bide  there 
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Ujr  partially  sunken  In  the  ground  a  couple  of  gfanita 
mill-stones,  at  leapt  three  feet  in  diameter.  They 
evidently  were  relics  of  a  prist-mill  that  had  stood 
span  the  site  of  the  old  carding-mill.  The  settlement 
$o*de  by  James  Danielson  between  the  risers  had  its 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Danielson,  but  physical 
and  other  factors  bore  important  parts  in  influencing 
$he  growth  of  the  place. 

Killingly  was  incorporated  a  town  in  May,  1708. 
Sometime  after  the  Civil  wsr  the  question  was  raised 
by  some  writer  in  the  Windham  County  Transcript 
as  to  what  might  have  been  the  origin  of  the  name 
given  the  township,  but  while  it  was  almost  taken  for 
grauted  that  the  name  w«i  a  corruption  of  some  ob¬ 
scure  place  in  England,  no  definite  conclusion  was 
leached  in  regard  to  it.  In  her  history  of  the  county 
Miss  Larned  stated  that  '‘at  the  suggestion  of  some 
unsuitable  person  the  graceful  Indian  Aspinock  was 
exchanged  for  barbarous  Killingly.”  Aepiuock  is  as 
aboriginal  name  supposed  to  have  been  restricted  at 
first  to  Killingly  Hill  or  Putnam  Heights,  but  came 
to  have  a  wider  range  s  >  as  to  include  the  country 
from  "the  great  falls'’  ( Putnam)  to  Mashapaug  pond  or 
Alexanders  lake.  It  was  not  until  the  first  decade  of 
the  present  century  that  the  deriviation  of  the  name 
Killingly  became  in  any  wise  clear.  Search  among 
the  Connecticut  colonial  records  developed  the  faet 
that  Governor  SaltonsUll  Isd  fcue  connection  With 
naming  towns  in  the  colony  incorporated  while  he  was 
governor.  He,  himself,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
but  his  ancestry  were  of  Yorkshire,  England,  in  which 
county  the  Saltonstalls  owned  a  manor  called  Killana^ 
lie,  near  a  town  named  Pontefract.  Tbe^e  two  places 
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suggested  to  Gov.  3alton»tall  names  for  two  Windban^ 
Ooaaty  townships — Killinglv  sod  Pomfrtt — the  Eng* 
H$h  pronunciation  of  Pontefract  being  the  same  as; 
tba  name  Ponifret  is  spelled.  Killingly,  back  it* 
colonial  ti oiea,  wis  also  spelled  Kellingly. 

In  \  >  x'igtaal  an  i  col  inial  times  the  junction  of  the 
Qutnebaug  and  Five  Mile  rivers  and  vicinity,  consti¬ 
tuted  a  point  from  which  to  reckon  boundaries,  some* 
ti;n»e&‘in  a  vague  way  *s  the  Indians  were  accustomed* 
to  locate  them.  A  line  running  west  by  north  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Five  Mile  river  and  across  Windham 
County,  constituted  the  northern  limit  of  the  Mohegaot 
claim  of  Uncas  to  a  large  part  of  the  county.  The 
locality,  as  we  have  seea,  was  the  northern  limit  of 
W^ntbrop’s  land  graut,  and  the  same  boundary  wi» 
also  the  north  limit  of  the  )wauec>  Purchase  that 
had  been  made  by  the  Hainfield  teltlue  for  their 
sons  when  grown  up  Again,  a  line  projected  duet 
west  from  the  mouth  of  Five  Mile  river  so  as  to  cros* 
<Aver  Cray  mare  billia  dr>jtl/a  and  still  west  some- 
distance  farther,  formed  the  touthern  limit  of  John 
Blackwell’s  5,750  acres  of  land  which  he  purchased  of 
James  Fitch  in  1686  and  called  Mcrtlake  after  the 
name  of  a  village  in  Surrey,  England.  Thee,  wbe& 
Richard  Adams  made  hie  8,000  acres  of  land  purchase,, 
this  Mortlake  line  became  his  north  boundary;  and 
lastly,  the  estate  of  James  Dsniehon  extended  do* 
farther  south  than  the  specified  point  of  reckoning. 
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CONCERNING  OTHER  OLD  DATES 
ITHBRTO  we  here  discussed  two  dates  that* 


h  A  directly  concern  the  southern  part  of  the  site* 
of  Danielson  and  mentioned  both  dates  and  land  trans> 
actions  that  had  some  bearing  upon  the  early  history 
of  the  borough  site.  The  first  chapter,  it  is  hoped, 
Trill  form  a  sort  of  historical  background  to  th«' 
sketches  that  follow,  the  most  of  which  will  concern* 
affairs  and  eTents  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  in* 
the  present  chapter  we  shall  discuss  the  dates,  known 
or  probable,  of  some  buildings  of  eighteenth  century 
origin  that  stood  or  still  stand  npon  the  actual  town 
site,  together  with  attendant  circumstances  and  bit* 
of  local  history. 

In  the  middle  part  of  the  last  century  there  stood* 
in  Westfield,  even  then  a  residential  section  of  the* 
Danielsonville  of  those  years,  an  old  colonial  house* 
owned,  with  barns  and  wagon  shed,  by  Isaac  Toucey? 
Hutchins  who  bad  inherited  the  property  from  hi» 
father.  There  is  extant  prints  of  the  old  house  made 
from  a  sketch  drawn  in  1$4*>  by  John  A.  Spaldings 
who  was  hardly  of  high  school  age  when  he  made  the- 
picture.  This  shows  a  dark  lor  kir  g  c!d  rcndei.ce  at 
the  summit  level  of  a  slight  rise  of  g-round  that  sloped 
upward  from  the  edge  of  the  main  village  street.  Th&. 
body  of  the  house  was  sufficiently  high  posted  to  admit 
of  square  chamber  rooms  above,  and  over  these  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  low  garret  beneath  the  roof, 
Sighted  by  a  half-moon  window  in  tke  gable  f 0 
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the  house  that  was  both  toward  the  street  and  th« 
east.  That  end  of  the  house  had  a  door  in  its  center 
with  a  window  between  it  and'  the  corners  on  either 
side  Above  there  was  a  row  of  three  windows  equals 
ly  spaced  between  corners  and  each  other,  the  middle 
one  being  directly  over  the  door.  On  the  sonth  side 
® t  the  bonse  there  was  a  door  and  three  windows,  th* 
door  being  near  a  corner  fartherest  from  the  street, 
%od  above  on  that  side  the  chambers  were  lighted  by 
a  row  of  lour  windows.  Apparently  a  two-story  ad¬ 
dition  joined  the  west  end  of  the  house,  which,  in  it* 
entirety,  must  have  been  oi  ample  din  ensiers,  also 
plain  built  and  witb  no  porch  or  balcony  visible  from 
the  view  point.  Only  one  chimney  each  to  the  body  of 
the  house  and  its  addition  is  shown  in  the  drawing. 

Three  walks  and  a  driveway  are  shown  intersecting 
the  gently  sloping  lawn,  one  of  the  walks  leading 
from  the  westerly  door  of  the  bouse  dc*u  te  an  old 
fashioned  curbed  well.  There  is  only  one  outbuild¬ 
ing,  apparently  a  buggy  and  woodshed  combined,  ia 
included  in  the  picture,  but  in  regard  to  the  old  man* 
«ioi  itself,  this  was  the  “old  Hutchins  house”  familiar 
to  the  generation  oi  before  the  Civil  war.  Back  in  the 
middle  seventies,  Mr.  Hutchins,  tien  in  his  old  age,, 
wrote  some  sketches  for  the  Transcript,  one  of  which 
concerned  the  history  of  the  old  house,  as  follows:— 

Reminiscences  or  a  House 

The  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr  Joseph  D.  Hal: 
situated  on  Hutchins  street  was  once  the  west  part  of  the 
house  located  on  the  same  spot  now  occupied  by  the  house  of 
T.  E.  Graves,  Esq.,  in  Westfield  village,  Killingly.  The  east' 
part  of  said  old  hotpe  is  apw  Mr.  Graves’  barn.  Mr.  Hall’s. 
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Lteuse-was  purchased  and  removed  to  where  it  now. steady 
some  twenty  years  ago  by  Deacon  Leonard  Bargess.  It  w»* 

buHt  by  a  Deacon  Stearn3,  who  removed  here  from  Mansfield-, 
*u  This  state,  and  built  the  house  about  180  years  ago.  The,;, 
bouse  was  afterwards  sold  to  Dr.  Waltoa,  who  built  the  east- 
era  half  of  the  house.  He  lived  ia  it  during  the  Revolutionary- 
War.  Being  a  tory  he  was  obliged  to  abscond  to  Canada  at 
t.ae  close  of  the  war. 

He  was  aa  able  physician — was  very  aristocratic  and  owned 
a  number  of  slaves,  Hie.  next  owner  and.  occupant  was  Dr. 
fuller.  He  became  wealthy  by  being  a  surgeon  on  board  of 
a  privateer  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Both  Dr.  Walton  and  Dr.  Fuller  were  Episcopalians.  Dr. 
Fuller  used  to  carry  his  cake  and  wine  to  church  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath — nearly  the  whole  congregation  partaking  with  him, 
during  the  intermission.  He  bought  his  liquors  by  the  hogs¬ 
head — living  otherwise  in  splendid  style.  He  sold  the  house  - 
&pd  farm  to  my  father,  Dr.  Penuel  Hutchins,  about  90  year& 
ago. 

Dr.  Fuller  afterwards  removed  to  Attleborough,  Mass.,, 
where  he  became  very,  poor  and  finally  died  upon  the  town. 
My  father  bought  the  farm  aod  moved  into  the  house  about 
the  year  1785  and  lived  in  it  56,  years,  and  practised  in  h«> 
profession  50  years.  He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
Up  had  seven  sons  and  four  daughters — all  born  in  the  ol^f 
house.  Two  of  his  sons  were  lawyers  and  two  were  doctors; 
both  of  them  practiced  in,  their  profession  ia  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
and  both  died  there. 

The  eleven  children  are  all  dead  bul  two— a  sister  and  my¬ 
self.  Daily  family  prayer  was  offered  in  the  old  house  during 
nearly  all  the  time  of  my  living  in  it.  May  the  praetipe,. 
always  bs  continned  in  it  as  long  as  it  shall  be  inhabited,  T& 
prayer  of  Isaac  T.  Hutchins,  0 

In  the  8 1st  year  of  his  ag,^ 
Killingly,  September  15,  1876- 
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Jt  •rill  be  observed  that  Mr,  Hutchins,  in  speaking 
of  numbers  of  years,  made  a  considerable  use  of  figures* 
His  words  relative  to  the  date  of  the  honse,  “about  18© 
years  ago"  deducted  from  the  year  1878  when  he  wrote 
the  sketch,  carries  one  baek  approximately  to  the 
year  1696.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  that 
data  cannot  be  accepted  as  valid  which  we  will  enum¬ 
erate  before  commenting  further  on  the  sketch  just 
quoted  in  full  and  pootalntd  jD  a  booklet  of  I.  T. 
Hutchins’  writings  and  else  where,  later  put  in  print. 
1.  The  old  date  given,  taken  historically,  is  out  of 
harmony  with  conditions  existing  in  that  part  of  the 
border  land  in  the  last  decade  of  seventeenth  century. 
£.  The  first  two  changes  in  the  ownership  of  the 
house  cover  a  period  tcolonr  to  be  probable.  8.  'The 
land  upon  which  Deacon  Ste  rn’t  b<usc  stood  then 
belonged  to  Major  James  'Fitch.  4.  There  is  no  re* 
cord  of  any  settlers  locatiog  in  that  part  of  Kiilingly 
during  that  decade.  5.  There  probably  were  no 
framed  houses  built  in  Killing)}  before  1720  or  later* 
6.  The  family  name  Stearns  does  not  appear  in  the 
history  of  the  town  earlier  than  17:27.  7.  The  pre¬ 
sumed  date  of  Deacon  Stearns  comiog  to  Kiilingly  is 
mere  tradition  unsupported  by  any  record. 

Now  the  publisher  of  the  present  booklet  is  of  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Hutchins  was  fairly  accurate  in 
what  he  actually  wrote  and  that  his  oldest  date  wee 
Tendered  erroneous  by  a  typographical  error  made 
by  a  compositor.  It  is  fairly  cettain  that  bis  manu¬ 
script  really  read  "about  160  years  ago”  instead  of 
"about  180  years  ago."  This  would  take  us  back  to 
about  1726.  If  we  accept  the  older  approximate  date 
we  are  landed  amidst  improbabilities  which  are  not 
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{consistent  with  other  knows  facta  of  the  period  refer¬ 
red  to;  en  the  other  hand,  accepting  the  later  deduced 
date  as  the  true  one,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Hutchins’ 
statements  that  is  ont  of  keeping  with  other  known 
historical  data. 

Boas  Stearns  appears  as  being  first  mentioned  in 
Killingly  history  as  one  of  a  list  of  those  who  united 
with  the  church  at  Killiogly  Hill  in  1727,  which  was 
during  Rev.  John  Fisk’s  pastorate.  In  1744  Bong 
Stearns  was  concerned  along  with  Samuel  Danielson 
and  many  others  in  the  Breakneck  Hill  cbnrch  con. 
troversy.  This  controversy,  which  resulted  in  divid¬ 
ing  both  the  parish  and  the  society,  was  raised  over  a 
proposal  to  build  a  larger  church,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  central  part  of  Killirgly  deeming  the  old  one  on 
Killingly  Hill  too  distant  to  suit  their  convenience, 
hence  they  desired  a  location  farther  south.  Boas 
Stearns  was  chosen  a  deacon  of  the  new  Breakneck 
Hill  chureh  May  9,  174?  and  undoubtedly  is  the  Dea¬ 
con  Stearns  that  Mr.  Hutchins  had  in  mind.  Some 
old  town  meeting  records  were  published  in  the  Tran¬ 
script  in  1909.  The  name  of  Boaz  Stearns  occasional¬ 
ly  appears  in  pre-Revolutionary  times,  and  in  1706 
he  was  chosen  moderator  of  a  meeting  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  of  December,  being  mertiored  as  “Dea.  Boaz 
Stearns.”  In  1778  the  name  “Win.  Walton”  appears 
as  allowed  a  bill,  probably  for  medical  services. 

Dr.  William  Walton  appears  to  have  resided  in 
Brooklyn  before  irevirg  to  Killirgh.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Godfrey  Malbone  and  assisted  him  in  build* 
ing  the  Malbone  church  in  1771,  which  is  still  in 
existence  and  located  1}  mile  east  of  Brooklyn  village* 
In  regard  to  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Walton  from 
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ii.igiy,  the  History  of  Windham  County  says:  “In 
t  is  1 3 n>5  controversy  great  bitternetf  bad  been  an* 
gendered.  The  cruel  treatment  of  patriot  prisoners 
the  brutal  massacres  at  Wyoming  and  New  London 
had  excited  intense  resentments.  Tories  had  shown 
greater  barbarity  than  British  or  Hessians,  and  were 
regarded  with  peculiar  hatred.  The  few  avowed 
tories  in  Windham  County  were  straigtway  driven 
out  of  it.  No  formal  process  of  ejection  was  served 
upon  them,  but  they  were  given  to  understand  that 
they  would  be  no  longer  tolerated.  Dr.  Walton  of 
Killingly,  had  made  himself  especially  obnoxious. 
Concealing  British  officers  in  his  house,  and  boasting 
of  bis  influence  with  British  commanders.  Upon  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  he  was  visited  bv 
a  Ur<3  a  inur  A  sitizvn  wiio  wished  to  send  him  off 
at  once,  but  through  tie  intercession  of  Col.  Danielson 
he  was  allowed  to  wait  for  that  great  company  of 
refugees  who  sought  shelter  in  Nova  Scotia.”  In  a 
few  cases,  as  where  tories  bad  not  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  their  neighbors,  they  were  permitted  to 
remain  on  their  estates  as  wsa  the  case  with  Godfrey 
^albone  of  Brooklyn,  who  died  in  1785. 

Dr.  Penuel  Hutchins  died  in  1841.  During  much 
of  the  life  time  of  I.  T.  Hutchins  he  resided  in  a  house 
at  the  intersection  of  Stearns  and  Main  streets,  the 
older  Westfield  schoolbcu^e  occupying  the  other  cor* 
ner  prior  to  1848  when  a  new  one  was  built  not  far 
from  the  old  Hntchins  house  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Afer  the  death  of  Dr.  Hutchins  the 
old  house  appears  to  have  either  remained  empty  at 
times,  or  to  have  been  tenanted  by  transient  families. 
Lyman  Lamb,  a  man  who  had  the  contract  along  in 
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£he  middle  thirties  todrive  the  railroad  tunnel  located 
*aree  or  four  miles  above  Norwich  through  a  ridge  and 
13  said  to  have  lost  money  on  the  job,  lived  in  the  house 
sometime  in  the  next  decade.  When  the  West  Killing- 
ly  Academy  opened  in  1847,  Marcus  Lyon  rented  the 
old  house  so  as  to  board  some  students. 

I'he  old  Hutchins  house  probably  stood  in  its 
entirety  down  to  about  1857,  when  according  to  Mrc 
Hutchins’  sketch  a  certain  Deacon  Burgess  moved  a 
(part  of  it  to  Hutchina  street.  Whoever  this  Deacon 
Burgess  may  have  been,  be  certainly  never  was  any 
deacon  tof  the  Congregational  Church,  Adam  B.  Dan- 
ielson  and  Warren  Stearns  filling  the  diaconate  in 
his  time.  The  Conant  picture  in  the  Public  Library 
which  waB  made  in  1854,  shows  part  the  house  still  on 
the  premises  in  that  year,  together  with  some  barns. 
There  was  little  ou  Hutchins  street  at  the  date  of  the 
paiutiug;  the  Logee  bakery  at  the  Main  street  corner 
built  in  1860;  tbe  new  Westfield  scboolfcouse  of  1848 
up  a  gentle  rise  a  few  rods  from  the  bakery  and  next 
to  the  premises  of  tbe  old  bouse;  some  shrubbery  in 
three  places,  all  on  the  scutb  side,  red  Itstly,  a  Iod# 
one-story-and-half  house  on  the  north  side  abont 
midway  between  the  bakery  and  the  Mechanics  street 
road.  Mechanics  street  hardly  extended  beyond  ita 
Winter  street  intersection  in  Civil  war  time.  Could 
the  lone  house  have  been  the  Deacon  Burgeaa  place? 
We  find  no  other  on  the  lane  that  could  claim  to  be  It. 

In  1868  Joseph  D.  Bates  built  a  mansion  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Hutchins  house.  T.  E.  Graves  appears  to 
have  owned  tbe  property  next;  as  to  what  others  wo 
laek  information,  except  that  in  the  next  eentne* 
Timothy  E.  Hopkins  was  a  long  time  owner. 
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i.  AM  xbEK  eighteenth  center y  date  which  ia  somewhat 
uocertain,  also  pertains  to  a  house  in  Danielson  and 
io  this  case  it  is  still  in  existeoee.  o  one  in  the 

l 

borough,  no  matter  how  aged,  cin  revert  to  a  time 
when  the  “old  red  house*'  on  Broad  street  was  not  in 
evidence  where  it  still  stands.  About  the  year  188T 
the  house  and  farm  to  which  it  belonged,  was  bought 
by  Stephen  Kickard  who  later  lived  where  theOhnreh 
block  non  stands  on  Main  street.  Mr.  Rickard  had 

•  *  «e 

a  daughter,  a  child  ia  years  when  he  bought  the 
property,  who  was  named  Ludentia*  When  gtown 
up,  ahe  married  a  certain  Jamea  Burgess  who  lived 
on  Academy  street,  but  about  1854  the  couple  moved  to 
Wisconsin,  where  Mr.  Burgess  died  in  1898.  In  her 
old  age  Mrs.  Burgess  was  living  in  Madison  in  that 
State  and  prior  to  her  death  in  1907,  ebe  stated  that 
at  the  time  her  father  bought  the  house  in  question  it 
was  accounted  to  have  been  eighty-one  years  old  and 
that  it  had  been  built  oy  a  certain  Oaptain  Spalding. 

,  The  data  given  would  carry  back  the  erection  of  the' 
house  to  about  the  year  1757,  which  the  publisher  of 
this  work  believes  is  much  too  early.  The  statement 
tnade  by  Mrs.  Burgess  evidently  was  a  tradition  ia 
the  Rickard  family.  At  the  time  Mr  Kickard  bought 
thf  old  red  house  and  farm,  his  daughter,  Ludentia, 
was  about  ten  years  of  age.  Probably  she  had  heard 
It  remarked,  not  that  toe  house  wts  eighty-one  years 
pld  at  a  certain  time,  but  that  it  had  been  built  in 
'eighty-one  (’81)  which  in  the  late  thirties  would  hav$ 
meant  1781.  •  This  confounding  of  tbe  probable  datf 
of  the  house  with  its  age  might  easily  have  occurred 
in  the  confused  memory  of  a  young  person;  besides; 
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the  number,  eighty-one,  is  one  apt  to  be  retained  to 
memory,  whatever  its  application  might  be. 

Zadock  Spalding,*  one  of  the  charter  members  ef 
the  Westfield  Congregational  Church  when  the  society 
<vas  reorganised  in  1801,  was  the  probable  builder  of 
i,he  house  in  question  and  was  living  in  it  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century.  He  was  born  in  Killingly  May 
8r  1746;  married  Hannah  Lamed,  February  16,  1774 
and  served  as  a  private  at  times  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  .He  died  in  1817, 

A.  connected  legend  may  as  well  be  disposed  of  here 
as  evidently  it  is  not  authentic.  This  legend  states 
that  the  house  which  Zadock  Spalding  built  was  torn 
down  about  1880  And  that  the  present  old  red  house 
was  built  in  its  place.  This  statement  is  negatived 
by  certain  facts.  J  L.  Spalding  was  born  in  the  Lo- 
gee  house  in  what  was  then  Westfield  village,  in  1881. 
In  1874  he  removed  to  San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  a  long  life  in  that  city.  Writing 
from  there  he  once  stated  that  frcra  his  earliest  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  dwelling  it  was  spoken  of  as  the  “old 
red  house;”  further,  thst  while  living  at  a  cottage 
then  next  north  on  the  ro  d  ardowrrd  Vy  Hesekiah  )  . 
Danielson,  he  was  often  within  std  without  the  old 
house  and  that  it  presented  such  a  lack  of  repair  that 


•  Besides  the  Zadock  Spalding  mentioned  above  there  was 
another  person  in  Killingly  of  the  same  name  but  of  a  different 
family  branch-  He  was  born  in  Killingly  August  29,  1772; married 
first,  October  24,  1793,  Mary  Cady  by  whom  he  had  twelve'  child¬ 
ren,  seven  boys  and  five  girls.  His  first  wife  died  November  25, 
J838.  Married  second  Ruth  Hutchins  of  Thompson  Jan.  IP.  1825 
by  whoa  he  had  a  daughter,  making  thirteen  children  in  alt. 
His  pecond  wife  died  May  24,  1843.  He  died  In  Thojupeon 
January  2$,  1839. 
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y.ily  the  poorest  class  of  tenants  would  occupy  it. 
That  was  in  the  earl?  forties  and  a  house  built  in  1880 
or  later  would  not  likely  have  been  slluded.to.*s.,old 
nor  been  in  such  need  of  repair.  The  old  house  paid 
to  hare  been  torn  down  about  1830  was  probably  ppe 
that  had  belonged  to  Solomon  Sikes,  a  militia  captain 
of  the  war  of  1812  whose  company  helped  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Connecticut  coast.  In  1832  H.  Li.  Dan* 
ialson  built  a  new  house  in  place  of  the  old  one  that 
still  stands  opposite  the  Willingly  High  School  build* 
ing  on  Broad  street,  and  which  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  last  century  was  owned  by  Chas.  3.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Danielson  built  another  house  in  the  fifties  on 
the  site  of  the  present  High  School  building  which 
was  demolished  when  that  was  ereeted  in  1906-7. 

Mr.  Rickard  still  owned  the  old  red  house  as  late  aa 
the  middle  fiiftes;  how  much  longer  we  hare  no  inform* 
ation.  Sometime  during  hie  ownership  of  the  house, 
probably  back  in  the  forties,  he  likely  remodeled  it 
oyer  with  more  or  lees  replacing  of  origins!  materials' 
by  those  that  were  new.  Usually  aged  dwellings  haye 
undergone  alterations  within  and  without,  including 
the  building  on  of  one  or  two  additions. 

Wscome  sow  to  the  last  of  the  sereral  eighteenth 
century  dwellings  of  which  we  lave  jin  ed  tog  Wo  some 
account.  There  stands  on  tie  west  side  of  Maple 
street  or  opposite  the  brick  mill  a  bouse  that  has 
sheltered  at  least  five  generation,  to  wit,  the  old 
Danielson  homestead.  There  is  no  question  in  this 
instance  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  house  or  identity 
ef  its  builder.  The  body  part  of  the  house  was  built 
in  1786  by  Col.  William  Danielson,  a  son  of  Samuel 
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piutelscn,  and  a  grandson  of  tha  first  Jamas  Daaial* 
'%aa  of  KtUingly.  Cal.  Danielson  axperieaoad  soma 
•  iaivice  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Toward  the 
~  $T6ce  of  the  war  he  was  taken  siok  and  had  to  return 
pome.  Travel  by  horseback  was  the  only  oceans  af 
returning  at  that  time  and  Barnabas  Davis  also  being 
from  Killingly,  was  detailed  to  accompany  and  taka 
pare  of  him  on  the  way.  The  war  being  near  its  oloee 
they  were  not  obliged  to  return  to  military  service. 

Che  farm  dwellings  of  the  Danielsons  wers  prsauaa* 
ably  located  upon  tbe  interval  land  between  the  rivers. 
Whether  any  kind  of  abode  or  dwelling  house  was 
maintained  near  tbe  southern  extrsir  tty  of  the  estate 
between  the  time  of  the  garrison  house  and  mill  (p. 
18)  and  the  year  1786,  we  lack  information,  but  the 
presence  of  a  grist- mill  in  the  vicinity  and  on  tbe  Five 
Mile  river  in  James  Danielson's  time,  and  probably 
much  later,  would  imply  an  abode  there  of  some  kind. 
The  road  between  the  rivers  probably  began  as  a 
cart  path  in  James  Danielson's  time.  The  war  being 
over  some  three  years  and  the  original  estate  having 
began  to  be  divided  into  smaller  holdings,  Colonel 
Danielson  built  hie  family  residence  near  what  bad 
been  the  southern  extremity  of  the  original  large  fans 
and  where  both  rivers  were  in  view.  Previously,  we 
may  suppose,  he  had  resided  farther  northward  where 
his  grandfather  had  settled  in  1707. 

‘‘Aunt  Judith  haa  lately  had  a  delightful  ramble  over  the 
old  house,  built  in  1786,  as  is  shown  bv  the  figures  cut  13  <foe 
of  the  bricks  of  the  hearth.  These  bricks  were  made  cn  the 
premises  and  burned  in  the  garden  near  by.  They  are  from 
•even  to  eight  inches  square  and  look  as  if  they  might  serve 
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future  generations.  The  chimneys  are  immense,  having  fire¬ 
places  with  mantels  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  thoagh  most  o 4L 
$em  are  bricked  up.  In  one,  however,  was  a  biasing  wood 
ere,  reflected  brightly  from  brass  andirons.  In  another  room 
was  one  of  the  original  open  Franklin  stoves;  in  still  another 
a  closed  Franklin,  giving  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
successive  changes  in  the  way  of  heating. 

J'The  main  structure,  facing  the  south,  was  built  by  Col,. 
William  Danielson,  grandson  of  the  first  James,  whose  wife 
was  Sarah  Williams,  from  whom  our  D.  A.  R.  is  named. 
iPhe  location  of  tfiu  house  was  an  ideal  one.  There  were  no 
mills,  and  the  grounds  sloped  to  the  Qainebaug  and  Fiv9  Mile 
rivers  on  either  side.  The  windows  were  of  small  glass  with 
inside  wooden  shutters.  Tho  floors  are  of  very  fine  wide 
boards,  though  now  carpeted.  The  nails  and  hinges  are  all  of 
wrought  iron.  Some  of  the  material  was  brought  from  Tem¬ 
pleton,  Mass.,  not  being  procurable  nearer.  fho  stairway 
must  have  been  handsome  for  those  times.  In  each  room 
there  was  originally  a  ‘summer  tree’  which  was  a  big  timber 
running  across  the  ceiling,  giving  the  appearance  of  great 
strength  as  it  was  uncovered  by  plaster.  The  beams  have 
t  been  removed  from  some  of  the  rooms  and  their  places  filledin 
with  plaster.”* 
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./>  •  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century  a  ladies*  depart¬ 

ment  was  ran  weekly  for  three  full  years  in  the  Transcript  edited 
by  “Cousin  Judith  assisted  by  Hunt  Judith,"  the  latter  pereen 
who  was  Mrs.  C.  H.  N.  Thomas,  appearing  to  be  the  main  prep 
supporting  the  department.  The  contents  consisted  of  oommehfil 
upon  looal  affairs,  literary  odds  and  ends,  etc.,  but  liberally 
interspersed  with  old-time  memories  of  different  womem,  beatifies 
help  from  old  papers,  pamphlets  and  records.  The  sketch  In  part 
used  above  was  printed  in  the  issue  of  the  Transcript  for  May  4; 
1905.  The  Judiths  began  their  department  July  <3. 1900  atnl 
closed  It  In  the  paper  for  July  6,  1905.  “Aunt  Judith"  wrote  hat 
little  subsequent  to  1995 but  was  still  living,  the  publisher  thighs, 
Wall  along  in  the  second  decade  of  the  century. 
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1809  a  sob  of  Col.  William  Danielson,  called  Gen. 
Junes  Danielson,  in  a&scciatioc  with  other  Dec  that 
formed  a  stock  company,  built  one  of  the  cotton  spin¬ 
ning- milla  of  that  period  which  was  started  the  next 
7&ar.  A  store  was  aUo  built  in  connection  with  the 
•nili  and  placed  in  charge  of  Comfort  and  Ebenefer 
Tiffany,  who  were  Khode  Island  men  and  who  a  decade 
•oi  more  later  built  a  small  cotton-mill  (dimensions  74 
i>j  82  feet)  on  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the  Quinebaug 
b  S  we r.  General  Danielson  was  born  in  1761  so  that 
*t  the  time  he  engaged  in  the  cotton  spinning  busi¬ 
ness  be  was  well  along  in  middle  life.  The  mill  was 
located  at  the  end  of  the  low  ridge  between  the  rivers 
And  a  few  rods  south  of  the  bouse.  The  power-loon 
was  not  in  general  use  in  this  country  until  about  1880, 
lienee  the  early  cotton-mills  inertly  spun  cotton  yarn 
which  was  sent  out  to  be  woven  into  cotton  and  mixed 
goods  on  the  old-fashioned  hand  loom. 

la  connection  with  the  building  of  the  ipinsiag- 
mill.  a  large  two-story  and  attic  part  was  added  on  to 
the  north  aide  of  the  older  main  part  of  the  house. 
This  addition  was  probably  the  first  residence  of  the 
Tiffany  brothers  who  had  charge  of  the  store,  located 
close  eastward  from  the  house,  for  there  war  no  Main  ■ 
street  there  then,  though  e  bridge  bad  been  boilt  in 
the  vicinity  and  over  the  Quinebaug  river  in  18GS>. 
Others  connected  either  with  the  store  or  the  mills 
occupied  this  later  built  portion  of  the  house  down  te 
Civil  war  times.  8o  we  infer  that  the  Tiffany  brothers 
were  the  first  occupants  of  what  then  was  the  new  part 
to  the  house.  Comfort  Tiffany  was  made  a  voter  of 
Killingly  in  1810  and  presumably  continued  to  occupy 
the  addition  to  the  house  until  he  built  a  residenoeon 
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the  Brooklyn  side  about  1820.  It  it  n  fair  Inference 
that  the  Danielson  house  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
Qharles  l*ewis  Tiffany,  who  was  born  in  Danielsonyllle 
February  16, 1812.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  attended 
a  private  school  in  Westfield  kept  by  I.  T.  Hutchins, 
aad  at  fifteen  he  had  charge  of  his  father's  store  which 
stood  on  the  si*e  of  the  present  Quincbaug  store.  He 
later  attended  the  Plainfield  Academy.  He  went  to 
New  York  in  1887  and  with  John  B.  Young  of  West- 
field  as  partner,  opeued  a  fancy  goods  and  stationery 
store.  This  led  to  the  founding  of  the  noted  Tiffany 
Jewelry  firm.  In  1841  Charles  L.  Tiffany  married  a 
sister  of  his  partner,  this  lady  being  a  daughter  of 
Jlbeneser  Young.  After  living  a  prosperous  life  C. 
L,  Tiffany  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  February 
18, 1902,  having  just  attained  his  90th  year. 

With  this  digression  called  forth  by  a  presumed 
reminiscence  of  the  old  Danieleon  house,  we  will 
again  resume  the  general  topic,  that  is,  old-time  or 
other  historical  notes  connected  with  the  old  Daniel¬ 
son  house  and  vicinity,  Gen.  James  Danielson  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Lord,  of  Abington,  Conn.,  by  whom  ho  had 
eleven  children,  eight  sons  and  three  daughters.  Thu 
oldest  son  was  named  William;  be  waa  a  gradual# 
and  later  a  tutor  at  Yale,  but  died  early  in  life,  July 
12, 1819.  Two  of  the  sons  died  in  infancy  and  another 
.Awas  drowned  in  the  Quincbaug  river  at  the  age  of 
seven  years.  The  four  eons  who  lived  to  become  aged 
men  were  named  in  the  order  of  their  birth,.  James, 
born  in  1795;  Klisha,  born  in  1796;  George,  born  in 
J.798;  and  Hecekiah,  bora  in  1802.  Gen.  Danielson 
eras  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Westfield 
church,  of  which  he  was  appointed  a  descon  in  18LS. 
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be  of  tome  intercut  to  raise  the  fasitioi  is 
regard  to  what  nay  hare  existed  in  the  vicinity  of 
she  Danielson  homestead  so  far  into  the  eentnrj  as 
»&be  year  1820  and  perhaps  a  little  later.  Hear  the 
^ebse  of  last  eentary,  William  Searls,  of  Brooklyn, 
published  a  sketch  about  carrying  the  mail  horsebaek 
when  a  boy,  for  two  or  three  years,  between  Brooklyn 
and  Thompson,  and  in  the  early  twentiea.  The  mail 
trips  were  made  once  a  week,  his  first  stopping  place 
after  leaving  Brooklyn,  being  a  tavern  at  Killingly 
Center.  Of  the  site  of  Danielson,  be  said:  “Nearly 
all  there  was  there  at  that  time  was  the  Danielson 
Company’s  store  standing  where  the  brick  mill  now 
stands  and  a  small  cotton  factory  opposite.'4 

Mr.  Searls  did  not  attempt  to  specify  everything 
that  may  have  been  in  evidence  there  and  probably 
too,  his  mind  had  beoon  e  hazy  on  the  subject.  We 
<«ad  that  “in  August,  1807,  Ja  nes  Danielson,  Z&dock 
and  James  Spalding  asked  liberty  to  build  j.  dam  on 
Abe  Quinebaug  between  Brooklyn  and  Killingly4’  for  a 
a  cotton  spinning-mill,  but  when  the  dam  was  finally 
built,  probably  in  the  second  decade  of  the  century, 
At  was  only  used  to  furnish  fall  so  run  a  grist-mill 
which  stood  on  the  same  site  that  tho  modern  on# 
does.  Its  dam  was  a  low  timber  structure  located 
about  one  hundred  yards  ab  >ve  the  Quinebaug  bridge. 
The  Tiffany  brothers  loca'rd  their  mill  dam  below 
the  bridge  where  the  stone  dam  stands  and  that  sub¬ 
merged  the  old  grist-mill  dam  above.  Thereafter, the 
grist  mill  drew  its  water  from  the  Tiffany  mill  pond. 
'  We  may  count  ou  the  grist-mill  being  in  existence 
with  a  miller's  house  near  by,  when  young  Searls  used 
to  ride  past  the  Danielson  house.  We  further  learn 
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ihajt  by  the  year  1818  power-looms  bad  been  introduce 
H'i  into  the  factory,  for  the  several  stories  of  those  early 
>piit. mills  go  to  show  that  they  were  nbt  designed  to 
remain  merely  as  spinning-mills.  Looms  implied 
more  house  room  and  a  tenement  nearer  the  river 
*&stof  Uen.  Danielsons  residence  may  have  been 
£u.iit  at  that  time. 

in  1  dll  two  road  projects  came  up  for  discussion  it 
the  town  meetings  of  that  year  and  the  next,  which 
concerned  the  site  of  Danielson.  Eyan  Malbone  and 
pthers  had  petitioned  for  the  laying  cut  of  a  road  to 
begin  at  or  near  the  Danielson  factory  and  run  north¬ 
easterly  to  the  old  country  road,  thence  presumably 
l^atheotuck  hill  way  to  a  road  called  the  Oonneoticut 
and  Rhode  Island  Turnpike,  which  road  was  owned  by 
$  company.  The  other  prc  posed  it  ad  a  as  a  short  one, 
to  run  from  the  Danielson  factory  god  intersect  the 
country  or  Plainfield  road  near  Solomon  Sikes'  house. 
Ip  those  days  as  well  as  in  later  tiir.es,  the  freemen  or 
voters  of  Willingly  were  jealous  in  regard  to  saddling 
the  town  with  needless  expenses,  hence  the  Malbone 
road  project  was  vigorously  opposed  srd  fell  through. 
Had  it  carried,  say  by  1615.  it  would  have  forestalled 
that  part  of  Main  street  from  the  Five  Mile  river  to 
>Davis  Park  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  ! 

regard  to  the  other  road,  the  voters  agreed  set 
?to  oppose  it,  but  they  rather  wanted  the  factory  com¬ 
pany  to  build  and  maintain  the  bridge  which  the  piece 
of  road  (now  Cottage  street)  called  for.  The  bridge 
was  probably  built  and  the  roadway  opened  In  181$. 
There  was  a  ford  in  the  river  near  the  stone-built  mill 
et  which  teams  could  cross  and  this  may  have  been  in 
pxis te ace  and*  used  for  Grossing  before  there  was  any 
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bridge  at  the  Main  itrtet  crossing  of  the  stream.  Im 
£he  warm  months  after  the  spring  floods  were  over, 
planks  were  often  used,  laid  single  from  one  rock  le 
another  in  river  beds  for  the  convenience  of  persons 
afoot  in  the  absence  of  a  footbridge.  Probably  a  line! 
;)(  planks  or  boards  were  so  used  across  the  Five  Mile 
river  somewhere  near  the  Danielson  spinning-mill. 

Gen.  Danielson  died  October  23*  1327,  and  his  land 
and  manufacturing  interests  were  bequeathed  to  his 
four  surviving  sons.  James  received  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  adjoining  the  west  bank  of  the  Quine- 
baug  river,  which  included  the  pasture  lot  above  the 
store  and  bridge  and  tbs  former  Lillibridge  farm; 
George  received  bis  mill  interests  srd  Elisha  and 
Hesekiah  other  tracts  of  land  on  the  Killingly  side  of 
the  river.  Elisha’s  inheritance  inctudsd  the  old  home 
place*  on  Maple  street  where  be  died  October  ft,  lftftft. 
fie  was  commonly  called  Captain  Elisha  Danielson. 

At  this  point  we  reach  the  last  of  several  selected 
dates  that  pertain  to  early  Danielson  annals,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  which  also  involves  many  items  of  loeal 
history,  ft  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  date 
of  the  year  wherein  the  church  that  stood  for  nearly 
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•  Not  long  after  the  death  of  Elisha  Danielson  the  continued" 
existence  of  the  old  Danielson  house  seemed  menaced  for  a 
while.  When  the  foundations  for  the  brick  mill  across  the  way 
were  begun  In  the  middle  sixties,  a  project  was  afloat  to  discharge 
the  water  from  its  mill  wheels  west  Into  the  Qulnebang  Compa¬ 
ny's  mill  pond  and  above  both  the  bridge  and  tbelr  stone  dem. 
The  excavation  of  the  tail-race  would  have  Involved  theremoval 
or  destruction  of  the  old  house,  but  the  Danielsons  would  not 
consent  to  this  sacrifice,  so  the  tail-race  was  carried  southward 
under  Main  street  and  the  water  after  passing  through  the  mill 
wheels,  discharged  back  into  the  Five  Mile  river. 
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•Utxry  years  in  Westfield  village  at  the  predecessor  of 
tte  present  Congregational  Church,  was  actually 
greeted  should  have  become  obscured  or  rendered 
•  doubtful  within  the  course  of  about  forty-five  years, 
aui  to  an  extent  that  local  modern  church  historians 
have  had  to  depend  upon  a  traditional  date  for  the 
commonly  accepted  one.  All  this  is  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  known  written  or  printed  record  that 
either  directly  or  indirectly  specifies  the  year  when 
this  former  house  of  worship  in  Westfield  was  really 
built.  Not  being  thus  authenticated  the  question  of 
date  is  open  to  discussion. 

\s  rhaaksgiving  Day  of  the  year  1841  drew  near, 
4tev.  Roswell  Whitmore  who  had  been  pastor  of  the 
church  since  1813,  set  about  preparing  an  historical 
sermon  relative  to  the  church  society  to  be  preached 
in  the  edifice  itself.  Naturally  the  date  when  the 
church  building  was  erected  wruld  come  in  for  sdme 
share  of  attention,  but  Kev.  Whitmore  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  investigated  the  matter  very  closely  nor 
gotten  any  satisfactory  help  frrm  any  of  his  aged 
parisishioners  for  he  doubtfully  fixed  on  the  year  1798 
*•  the  one  in  which  the  church  was  built.  There  had 
but  recently  been  two  of  the  original  male  members 
df  the  church  living,  to  wit,  Dr.  Penuel  Hutchins  and 
his  brother,  Col.  Shubael  Hutchins,  but  both  of  them 
had  died  earlier  in  the  year  than  the  composing  of 
the  sermon  mentioned.  Two  of  the  original  membors 
Who  were  womens— the  widow  of  Gen.  Danielson  and 
Mary  Stearns — were  living  still  and  Mr.  Whitmore 
m«iy  have  obtained  the  date  he  used  from  one  of  them. 
Had  he  been  able  to  have  consulted  at  that  time  the 
records  of  a  church  over  at  8outh  Killingly  he  would 
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seen  reason  to  have  placed  his  conjectural  date 
relati  ve  to  the  building  of  the  church  one  year  earlier. 
These  record*  show  that  while  the  church  was  in  ex¬ 
istence  betimes  in  17%,  apparently  it  had  net  lee* 
i»uilt  as  much  as  1J  years  earlier  or  thereabout. 

As  has  been  indicated  the  commonly  accepted  date 
— 1796 — for  the  erection  of  what  waa  the  firat  church 
on  the  site  of  Danielson,  rests  upon  tradition,  particu¬ 
larly  one  derived  from  Isaac  T.  Hutchins.  Among 
his  writings  published  late  in  life,  was  a  brief  auto¬ 
biographical  sketch  of  himself  in  which  he  made  the 
statement  that  the  year  of  his  birth,  which  was  1796, 
was  marked  by  taro  or  three  memorable  occurrences, 
one  of  which  was  the  erection  of  the  old  Westfield 
church.  A  side-tradition  also  has  it  that  the  frame 
-of  the  church  was  raised  on  the  day  that  Deacon 
Warren  Stearns  was  born  which  was  August  81, 1796. 
We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  either  of  these  tradi¬ 
tions.  Probably  Rev.  Whitmore  never  heard  them 
mentioned.  In  regard  to  1.  T.  Hutchins,  he  could  not 
know  from  personal  knowledge  whether  his  statement 
was  wholly  correct  or  not;  he  evidently  believed  some 
atatemebt  that  he  had  been  told,  aid  tbst  is  merely 
second-hand  testimony.  As  for  Deaoon  Stearns  the 
frame  of  the  church  likely  was  raised  on  the  81st  of 
August  of  a  certain  year,  but  our  belief  is  that  wbit 
was  the  first  anniversary  of  tie  birth  of  a  ehild  haa 
been  confounded  with  bis  natal  day,  an  error  that 
with  the  elapse  of  time  might  easily  occur  where  a 
family  tradition  was  ccncerrcd. 

In  1876  the  church  society  over  in  South  Killingly 
observed  its  150th  anniversary  ard  a  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  were  prepared  for  the  occasion  to  fce  read  and 
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printed  later.  One  of  these  papers  was  as  historical, 
sketch  written  by  . Geo.  W.  Pike  and  based  n poo  .the 
.  records  of  that  aoeiety.  .  I  t  appears  that  .  .toward  Jfhe 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  ass  talk  both 
in  the  South  and  Middle  (later called  Westfield)  socie¬ 
ties  of  building  new  churches.  That  in  the  South 
Society  was  becoming  old  and  inadequate,.,  while  in 
the  Middle  Society  or  parish  they  had  no  mlniater 
and  their  former  church  building,  moved  from  Break¬ 
neck  Hill  to  Killingly  Oenter,  was  used  for  thf  town 
house.  But,  as  stated,  there  w«»  talk  of  reviving,  the 
.society  and  building  upon  another  site. 

Prom  the  historical  sketch  mentioned  it  may 'be 
.  learned  that  in  the  spring  of  17117  the  leading  men 
residing  in  the  middle  parish  endeavored  to. form  »* 
agreement  or  contract  with  the  South  Killing!?  society 
.ip  the  effect  that  if  they  would  oousent  to  ereet  a  new 
pburch  upon  a  site  that  would  accommodate  both 
parishes,  they  of  the  middle  one  would  come  there  for 

*  worship,  and  would  not  attempt  to  organise  or  re-ea- 
tablish  any  church  society  in  their  own  section.  /On 
May  19,  1797,  the  South  Killingly  fociety  voted  bn 
the  proposed  measure  and'  a  majority  opposed  it. 

•  ‘  Then  in  July  the  society  fcy  vote  declined  to  build 

any  new  church  at  that  time. 

'  Now  on  the  supposition  that  the  Westfield  church 
yra.s  boil  tin  17^6  and  therefore  standing  in  the  spring 
uf  1797,  the  action  of  the  leading  men  of  the  middle 
parish  in  trying  at  that  time  to  negotiate  with  the 
Other  purieb, . seenrs  ursccccr  ullf .  1  tar  to  .July 

VZ&7 ?■  the  8outb  Killingly  church  records  read  as  if 
there  was  no  meeting-house  in  the  middle  pariah  of 
which  to  take  any.  account,  and  tbat  is  the  view  taken 
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«Uy  the  publisher  of  these  sketches.  Taken  collective* 
4y,  the  people  of  the  middle  parish  were  poor,  few 
4u  cumber  and  rather  widely  scattered  over  the  par* 
4ah;  on  the  other  hand,  the  South  Society  wete  at  that 
4ime  influential  in  numbers  and  apparently  puffed  up 
with  church  pride;  further,  they  were  just  emerging 
-from  Separateism  under  Kev.  Israel  Day,  their  minis* 
ter.  It  would  seem  that  when  the  leading  men  of  the 
Middle  Society  realised  that  tbeir  proposal  had  been 
blocked,  they  appear  to  have  been  prompted  to  united 
and  energetic  action  and  gathering  materials,  were 
enabled  to  raise  the  frame  of  a  church  of  tbeir  own  by 
the  last  day  of  August,  1797. 

Bit  tha  aslfsudKieifc  church  society  in  South  Kil- 
lingly  was  again  heard  from.  Under  date  of  August 
16, 1798  the  record  re  *dsj:  “  The  church  this  day  heard 
and  attended  to  a  request  sent  to  them  by  the  propri¬ 
etors  of  the  new  meetiog  house  in  the  Middle  Society 
to  have  our  pastor  preach  with  them  half  the  time. 
Answered  in  the  negative.” 

If  the  church  had  already  been  standing  two  years 
when  this  request  was  tendered,  why  was  it  not  made 
a  year  or  more  earlier!  It  looks  like  as  though  some 
of  the  interior  work  of  the  building  had  gone  over  the 
winter  months  into  1798,  and  this  and  other  details 
having  been  finished,  the  request  rrmtioned  was  pot 
forward.  The  History  of  Windham  County,  vol.  ii. 
pages  389  and  340  lend  no  countenance  to  the  tradi* 
iioa  that  the  old  Westfield  church  was  built  in  1796. 
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I  N  this  chapter  oar  aim  will  be  to  take  a  glebe# 'at 
old-time  Westfield  as  this  residential  portias  of 
the  borough  of  Danielson  existed  daring  lire  period 
that  its  church;  whose  date  has  just  been’  discussed, 
was  in  evidence  there  whieh.we  hold  was  from1 1797 
down  to  1855.  In  the  first  place,  the  topic  can  be'  *11 
the  better  understood  by  taking  a  brief  review  of  the 
historical  background  that  preceded  the  beginning  of 
irhat  was  once  called  Westfield  village. 

When  the  General  Court  or  Assembly  of  colonial 
Connecticut  accorded  a  settlement  township  privileges 
ft  was  specified  or  understood  that  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  the  settlers  should  build  a  church  in  case 
they  bad  not  already  done  so.  In  some  cases  several 
years  passed  before  tW*F ass  accomplished.  One  of 
their  ideals  of  a_.  township  was  a  church  building 
standing  on  a  broad  kill  top  or  elevated  plateau. 
J^Hho  Killingly  was  incorporatd  in  J708,  the  first 
/Church  edifice  was  rot  erected  until  1714  on  Killingly 

i  ’ 

fciil  within  the  present  town  of  Putnsm.  At  that  time 
Killingly  included  all  of  Putnam  between  Quinebaug 
rfver  and  the  Rhode  Island  line,  also  the  soothers 
part  of  Thompson,  being  about  nine  miles  in  length 
and* from  about  five  to  re\en  irileWr.  width. 

'Rev.  John  Fisk  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  settled  in 
Killingly  about  the  year  1711,  but  un  church  building 
having  been  erected,  he  preached  in  houses  and  a  to  ho 
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not  so  recorded  he  possibly  may  occasionally  have 
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open  sir  Nrvieti  ia  warm  viitkar.  Not  btiaf 

jM  jtt  «a  ordaiaed  aiaiaUr^a  hod  bo  authority  ti 
administer  the  sacraments  or  baptise  new  bora  child¬ 
ren,  but  other  clergymen  who  had  been  regularly 
ordained  sometimes  visited  the  settlement  from  other 
4owna  and  performed  these  services.  1b  1711  the 
*£jvn  allotted  to  Mr.  Fisk  350  aeres  of  land. 

A  church  building  of  small  li mansions  was  erected 
~in  1714,  the  lumber  nsed  in  building  it,  where  not  of 
hewn  materials,  probably  being  hauled  from  Wood- 
-Stock,  since  there  was  oo  saw-mill  in  Killingly  until 
several  years  later.  After  the  customary  fasting  and 
prayer  of  those  times  wheB  about  to  embody  in  ehnrch 
estate,  a  society  was  orcanised  October  19,  1715  which 
began  with  eleven  members.  These  «tre  all  men, 
-their  wives  not  being  at  first  admitted  as  proprietary 
mambers.  Among  the  men  waa  the  first  James  Dan¬ 
ielson,  who  with  Sarah,  his  wife,  hitherto  had  belonged 
to  the  church  society  in  Woodstock.  Baing  now  an 
ordained  minister  Mr.  Fisk's  congregation  began  te 
increase  in  number  year  by  year  and  the  church  at 
Killingly  Hill  entered  upon  a  season  of  prosperity. 

Meanwhile  the  town  was  increasing  in  population, 
mainly  owing  to  two  causes,  first,  natural  increase  by 
$a  preponderance  of  births  or* r  rrttls,  ard  second, 
WOW  arrivals  from  Massachusetts  of  persons  seeking 
unoccupied  lauds.  In  1728  the  General  Assembly  s#V 
off  the  north  part  of  the  Killingly  Hill  pariah  as  a 
distinct  society  which  wae  called  the  North  Society  in. 
Killingly  (Thompson),  while  the  other  parish  over 
which  Rev.  Fisk  presided  wee  celled  the  First  and 
South  Society  in  Killingly.  In  1729  a  church  wan 
erected  and  next  year  Marstou  Cabfct  of  Sttcir,  Mas*, 
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or  Wine  I  as  pastor.  This  church  began  with  26 
as  nbers,  most  of  whom  had  previously  belonged  to 
.Mr  Fisk’s  congregation. 

The  year  1741  was  the  beginning  of  troubles  for  the 
church  at  Killingly  Hill.  For  some  reason  or  ether 
which  is  not  apparent,  and  owing  to  neighborhood 
talk  adeeming  him,  Ke?.  Fisk  asked  to  be  dismissed 
from  his  ministry  over  the  society.  A  ministerisl 
council  with  representatives  of  the  church  eonsented 
to  his  request,  and  he  retired  to  his  farm.  A  successor 
■stated  later  that  the  matter  for  which  -he  requested 
.dismissal  in  no  wise  impugned  his  moral  character, 
it  is  is  Dot  considered  that  from  a  modern  view  point 
Mr.  Fisk’s  case  possibly  would  not  cow  be  regarded  aa 
anything  very  iagrant.  in  fact  he  retaired  bis  mem* 
hership  in  tbe  society  and  bore  a  part  in  supporting 
the  church.  He  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety  years  old 
.and  died  in  1778.  During  his  niiniem  1  e  performed 
763  baptisms  and  admitted  to  the  church  about  three 
hundred  members. 

Between  the  years  1741  and  1746  there  wae  no 
regular  minister  over  tbe  First  Society  as  a  successor 
to  Mr.  Fisk.  This  period  became  one  of  dissension 
And  bickering  over  the  location  ef  a  new  church 
building  that  the  socie'y  prop-rred  le?  erect.  An  in- 
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.fluential  minority  resident  farther  south,  among 
whom  were  SUmnel  Danielson  and  Boas  Stearns,  de¬ 
sired  a  location  that  would  acecmnodate  them  in 
regard  to  their  attendance  on  worship  better  than  it 
Killingly  Hill.  Committees  came  several  times  from 
the  Gederal  Assembly  in  regard  to  fixing  a  location 
for  tbe  new  church,  but  Capt.  Ephraim  W arren  having 
offered  the  dissatisfied  faction  land  on  Breahneck  bill 
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£<>r  a  eburch  site,  training  laid  and  cemetery,  they 
*broke  away  from  the  First  8ociety  and  in  1744,  dis¬ 
regarding  protests,  they  proceeded  to  erect  a  church 
<upon  that  eminence.  A  clergyman  named  Nehemiak 
Banker  waa  ordained  and  inatalJed  over  this  church 
Feb.  25,  1745,  and  for  a  while  il  aroae  ascendant. 

At  first  this  society  assumed  that  they  were  the 
First  Church  in  Killingly  mowed  to  a  new  location 
and  sent  a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  praying 
that  the  title  named  might  be  accorded  them  but  the 
Assembly  declined  to  do  so.  They  nevertheless  ©on- 
Uoned  so  hold  that  they  were  the  First  and  Soath 
Society  in  Killingly,  altho  the  valley  of  Five  Mila  river 
4ntervened  between  their  former  and  new  location* 
The  parish  accorded  them  by  the  General  Assembly, 
extended  south  to  the  Plainfield  line,  there  being  qo 
church  society  as  yet  in  South  Killingly. 

In  regard  to  the  society  at  Killingly  Hill,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  oat  their  project  of  erecting  a  new 
church  building  which  was  located  about  one-third  of 
a  mile  north  of  the  old  site.  Perley  Howe,  aeon  of 
Sampson  Howe,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  town 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  society  in  the  old  building, 
November  29,  1746.  The  next  year  the  old  chuvgih 
was  torn  down  and  its  timbers  used  so  far  as  servica- 
able  in  completing  the  new  building  which  wae  a 
spacious  one  and  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Howe  and 
his  successor,  Rev.  Aaron  Brown,  the  society  regained 
through  new  accessions  much  of  its  former  prosperity. 
The  church  maintained  its  integrity  and  held  to  Its 
records.  The  town  meetings  were  held  ia  the  eburch 
edifice  and  a  tavern  and  scire  ether  buildings  became 
fixtures  on  the  hill. 
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About  1735  tbt  people  of  South  Killingly  were* 
given  permission  by  the  General  Assembly  to  have  s% 
jjrinister  of  their  own  choosing  daring  five  months* 
of  each  year.  This  was  on  account  of  the  difficulty* 
of  attending  t  ho  church  at  Killingly  Hill  and  later  on* 
t^opo*  built  at  Breakneck  Hill  during  the  colder  part, 
of* the  year.  They  had  no  church  building  and  the* 
preaching  was  performed  in  houses.  After  1740  they 
drifted  over  to  tie  3»p*ratht  mrvenent,  but  were 
forced  to  pay  church  rates  to  the  parish  until  1755* 
when  they  were  relieved  from  that  unwelcome  legate 
obligation.  In  1746  the  people  of  South  Killingly: 
organised  themselves  as  a  Separatist  church.  Samuel* 
Wadsworth  of  Canterbury  became  their  first  pastor 
and  was  ordained  June  3,  1747.  The  date  of  thein 
first  church  building  is  not  known  further  than  that 
ground  was  purchased  for  one  in  1753  and  a  church* 
was  already  in  existence  in  1757. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  Breakneck  Hill  church* 
owing  to  various  causes,  began  to  decline  in  numbers* 
and  influence.  One  of  these  eanses  was  the  forming* 
of  the  South  Killingly  parish.  Moreover  a  stubborn* 
element  dominated  tbe  society.  It  finally  became 
difficult  for  the  society  to  support  a  minister  and  i*r 
1755  Rev.  Barker  was  dismissed.  He  went  next  to* 
Soutbold,  Long  Island,  taking  tbe  records  of  tha 
church  with  him.  For  over  four  years  the  society 
had  no  settled  pastor,  and  la  that  interval  the  church 
building  was  taken  down  afid  rebuilt  in  the  “east 
field"  at  Killingly  Center  about  the  year  1757. 

Settled  in  a  new  location  In  so  far  as  a  chnreb  bnild* 
rngtwaa  concerned,  tbe  society  called  Eden  Burroughs 
tot  become  their  pastor.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
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ability  and  proving  to  be  acceptable  to  the  people 
composing  hi*  congregation  he  wag  ordained  Janaary 
38,  1760.  For  a  time  the  church  regained  gome  meat- 
are  ot  prosperity,  but  latterly  owing  to  deathe  and 
removals  and  probably  other  causes  the  congregation 
again  began  wasting  away,  hence  Mr.  Burrougbe  war 
reluctantly  dismissed  in  1771  after  about  eleven  years 
service.  Mr.  Burroughs  lived  to  the  year  1810,  moat 
of  hu  life  after  leaving  Killingly  being  spent  in  the 
service  of  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  and  also  under  the 
Confederation  the  cause  of  religion  in  this  country 
sank  to  a  fearfully  low  ebb.  A  scoffing  and  vulgar 
form  of  infidelity  appeared  for  a  time  to  have  become* 
more  fashionable  than  godliness,  lie  churches  fell 
into  a  languishing  condition.  But  fuch  a  state  of 
affairs  will  in  course  of  time  produce  a  reaction  or 
<$ounter*revolution  begii.nii  g  as  a  protest  against  the- 
prevalent  loose  morals  of  the  period. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  preaching 
was  held  in  the  Killingly  Center  church  at  irregular 
intervals,  but  about  1780  the  society  virtually  became 
extinct,  for  it  was  never  re-established  by  the  same* 
membership.  On  the  contrary,  the  few  surviving  one* 
united  with  other  churches.  In  1785  Thompson  parr 
ish  was  accorded  township  privileges,  a  measure  that 
had  been  long  delayed.  The  people  now  wanted  the^ 
place  of  holding  town  meetings  changed  from  the 
Hill  to  Killingly  Center  and  so  the  disused  church 
there  naturally  became  the  tear,  bcure.  A  house 
that  Mr.  Burroughs  had  built  was  bought  by  Barzillai 
Fisher  who  made  of  it  a  tavern.  At  the  last  town 
meeting  held  at  Killingly  Hill  September  8,  1785,  is 
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was  voted  that  the  parish  where  they  were  aiaambledl 
should  be  called  the  North  Society;  that  the  one  next, 
aputh  should  be  called  the  Middle  Society,  and  the* 
i*Mth  ICilliugly  piri-th,  the  South  Society. 

After  a  stable  government  had  been  established  tot* 
^he  country  at  large,  the  spirit  of  revivalism  began  to> 
appear  in  different  parts  of  it.  It  was  slow  in  reach¬ 
ing  Killingly ;  however,  as  early  as  1788,  under  the* 
ministry  of  Rev.  Israel  Day,  forty  new  members  were^ 
added  to  the  church  in  South  KilliDgly  and  many, 
ipore  before  the  close  of  the  centurj.,  Altho  the- 
Area  designated  in  1785  as  the  Middle  Society,  was* 
recognized  as  still  a  parith,  it  ccntaii  ed  no  church 
after  the  one  at  Kjllingly  Center  ceased  to  be  used  for 
a.honseof  worship,  until  the  Westfield  church  became- 
si  fixed  entity  on  the  Plainfield  road. 

In  the  Middle  Society  or  parish  where  the  people 
were  somewhat  scattered,  a  renewed  interest  io  relig¬ 
ions  matters  came  by  reason  of  reflex  influences  from 
without  rather  than  from  any  direct  revivalism;,  in- 
other  words,  thoughtful  persons  in  the  community? 
began  to  be  influenced  by  what  they  heard  and  readv 
The  number  of  newspapers  published  were  increasing 
in  the  larger  towns  and  the  pamphlet  was  not  lack¬ 
ing.  There  were  still  a  few  in  the  middle  parish  who* 
waited  and  watched  to  see  what  the  times  might  bring 
forth.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  some  of  the* 
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influential  men  of  the  community,  snch  as  Dr.  PenueP 
Hutchins  and  James  Danielson,  began  discussiug  the 
project  of  buildiDg  a  church  in  the  parish  and  having' 
it  stand  in  the. “west  field.”  No  donbt  but  that  the 
matter  was  Qftpu  broached  in  the  1  c  pets  of>  thpse  jusif 
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mentioned,  and  in  others  along  the  Plainfield  road; 
} ike  wise  within  a  circle  or  gronp  of  men  when  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  town  meetings.  The  outcome  of  thes* 
deliberations  finally  found  expression  in  this  spiritr 
~  The  tabernacle  of  David  among  ne  is  fallen,  but  let. 
as  arise  and  build/1 

Altho  the  church  when  once  built  and  completed  as 
pelated  in  the  closing  part  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
had  no  regularly  installed  pastor  for  several  years,  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  there  was  occasional  preach- 
rag  in  the  building  by  ministers  from  other  churches,, 
by  ehsnce  ministers  visiting  in  that  part  of  the  county 
swr  otherwise.  In  pleasant  weather  a  timely  notice  ta 
the  residents  of  the  parish  likely  would  result  in  that 
gathering  of  quite  a  congregation.  Kev.  Israel  Day 
of  the  South  Kiliingly  church  was  not  interdicted 
from  holding  at  least  transient  services  in  the  new 
meeting-house  of  the  Middle  Society,  the  people  of 
his  parish  declining  to  have  him  preach  in  it  each 
alternate  Sabbath. 

With  the  opening  of  a  new  century,  the  proprietor* 
of  the  church  in  the  middle  parish  began  to  consider 
that  it  would  be  fitting  to  reorganize  a  church  society 
in  place  of  the  one  that  bad  been  inactive  for  over 
twenty  years.  A  conference  was  therefore  held  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Penuel  Hutchins,  June  29,  1801  at 
which  the  Reverends  Israel  Day,  Joel  Benedict  and 
Micaiah  Porter  were  present;  another  meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Zadock  Hutchins  July  18th;  and 
then  an  ecclesiastical  council  of  ministers  was  next 
called  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Peuuel  Hutchins  on 
August  25th.  The  ministers  who  came  on  that  date 
were  Rev.  Josiah  Whitney  of  Brooklyn;  Rev.  Joel 
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Benedict  of  Plainfield;  Ra?.  Elisha  Atkins  of  Earthy 
Killingly;  and  Rer.  Israel  Day  of  South  Killingly.* 
From  the  house  the  ministers  proceeded  to  the  church* 
to  meet  those  about  to  confederate,  thirteen  in  nnmr 
bee,  and  with  due  ceremonial  they  were  constituted  at. 
church  society.  Hene  follows  the  names  of  these* 
original  or  charter  members  arranged,  so  far  aa  pos* 
tlhta  in  family  couple*,  with  necrologic  dates. 

j^ames  Danielson,  October  23,  1827. 

Mfs>  Sarah  L.  Danielson,  April  24,  1852,. 

Zadock  Spalding,  August  29,  1817. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Spalding,  November  26,  1809. 

Boas  Stearns,  April  20*  1805. 

B£rs.  Abigail  Stearns,  October,  1832*. 

Samuel  Stearns,  March  20,  1806. 

Mrs.  Mary  Stearns,  February,  6,  1861. 

Zadock  Hutchins,  February  17,  1835. 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Hutchins,  April  26,  1820. 

Dr.  Penuel  Hutchins,  October  i7»,  1841.. 

Col.  Shubael  Hutchins,  April  14,  1841. 

'  Mrs.  Anna  Kies.  (Date  of  her  death  not  known. ) 

Thus  organized  the  society  took  for  its  title  “The* 
Hew  Church  of  Christ  in  the  West  3ociety,”  a  designa¬ 
tion  that  does  not  imply  that  they  regarded  the  aociety; 
as  being  of  very  close  descent  frrnr  those  preceding  it. 
and  their  practical  repudiation  of  any  connection  with, 
the  Middle  Society  is  also  of  sorre  significance.  So, 
far. as  it. was  any  reorganisation  of  a  former  society, 
it  merely  concerned  the  same  parish,  but  both  cborch. 
building  and  location  were  different;  morecveir  thei 
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vehabilitating  the  society  was  mainly  the  work  oft 
another  generation.  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the,* 
original  thirteen  members  of  the  new  society  bad  ever 3 
belonged  to  Mr.  Burroughs’  congregation,  though twe 
generations  were  represented.  Tbeir  ages  are  said  to  * 
have  ranged  from  25  to  55  years.  Two  of  tbe  women; 
— Abigail  Stearns  and  Anna  Kies — were  baptised ; 
before  signing  tbe  covenant,  bence  it  is  inferred  that 
the  others  had  been  members  of  tbe  churches  at  Brook* 
jyn  and  South  Killingly. 

James  Danielson  was  born  in  1761  and  in  1788  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah  Lord  of  Abingten, 
Conn.,  by  whom  he  had  eleven  children,  (ante  p.  34*); 
He  inherited  the  estate  and  house  of  Col.  William 
Danielson,  and  in  1806  he  attained  the  rank  of  general 
of  the  state  militia,  hence  be  has  commonly  been  re-, 
membered  as  Gen.  James  PanieUtr.  Besides  being 
identified  with  tbe  first  cotton-mill  that  *  s*  erected,  in 
Killingly,  he  often  represented  the  town  in  the  state* 
legislature. 

Zadeckand  Hannah  Spalding  lived  at  tbe  “old  red. 
house”  on  the  Plainfield  road  and  were  quiet  farm, 
people.  They  had  eight  children,  five-'  boys  named 
Willard,  Elisha,  James,  Henry  an*t  Edward,  and 
three  girls,  Hannah,  Olive  and  Mary.  None  of  the* 
children  ever  married  since  all  were  swept  away  by* 
tuberculosis  early  in  life.  Mr.  SpaldiDg  saw  some 
service  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Boaz  and  Abigail  Stearns  resided  on  the  road  not  far* 
north  of  the  church.  Boaz  and  Samuel  Stearns  were 
half  brothers,  graRdsors  of  the  Boaz  Stearns  who 
settled  in  Killingly  early  ir  the  per n  d  qur  iU  1  o(  0  e 
eighteenth  century.  Samuel  lived  cn  the  hilLto  th® 
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east  of  the  chareh;  hi*  wife,  Mery,  outlived  *11  of  the* 
ether  thirteen  members  of  the  society  and  was  the* 
jiily  one  of  them  who  sew  end  entered  the  present; 
church  edifice.  Boas  Stearns  was  the  first  of  the  little* 
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band  to  pass  away;  his  wife  Abigail  is  said  to  bar* 
qome  to  her  death  by  an  accident  while  alone  in  the 
hpuse  where  she  lived.  « 

Shdock  nod  Elisabeth  Hutchins  lived  in  a  location 
that  in  after  years  was  opposite  Hutchins  street  when? 
it  became,  first  a  lane,  and  finally  a  street  in  faei. 
He  was  a  maker  of  household  furniture  and  a  pen?, 
sioner  of  the  war  of  the  Revolutioa.  Much  of  that 
furniture  of  those  times  was  made  per  order  by  resi¬ 
dent  mechanics  called  cabinet-makers  in  small  shape 
on,  their  premises.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  be 
went  to  reside  with  a  relative  in  Thompson. 

Pennel  and  Shubael  Hutchins  were  brothers.  Of 
the  first  named,  much  has  already  been  said.  He 
was  a  noted  physician  and  infiaential  man  of  his  time.. 
He  was  known  to  all  in  that  region,  made  bis  profes¬ 
sional  calls  in  a  chaise,  and  wore  the  colonial  style  of 
dress  until  within  a  few  years  prior  to  his  deatfe. 
Col.  Shnbael  Hutchins  lived  south  on  the  Plainfield 
road  and  across  Fall  brook.  He  also  saw  service  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  at  times  represented 
the  town  in  the  legislature.  At  home  he  attended  to 
bis  farm  and  worked  at  blacksmithing,  using  charcoal 
on  the  forge  as  was  oustomary  in  those  times.  The 
wives  orf  Pennel  and  Sbnbae)  Hutchins  were  oot  able 
to  unite  with  the  society  at  the  time  that  their  hus¬ 
bands  did,  but  they  did  so  the  next  year.  Mary,  the 
wife  of  Penuel,  died  March  15*  1825;  and  Avis, 
of  Shubael,  died  September  $5,  18fi0 
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Concerning  Mrs.  Anna  Kies  little  of  anything  is 
known  other  than  what  has  been  mentioned.  The 
family  name  that  she  bore  would  imply  that  she  wae 
the  wife  of  a  descendant  of  Bbeneser  McKee,  an  earljr 
*  settler  of  Killingly  who  located  on  the  Plainfield  road 
not  far  loath  of  what  is  remembered  as  the  Lysander 
Warren  place.  McKee’s  estate  a  as  about  a  mile 
square  and  included  Quinebaug  pond.  Anna  Kee  or 
Kies  and  husband,  if  the  latter  was  still  living,  may 
have  emigrated  from  Killingly. 

The  first  recorded  church  meeting  after  the  society 
b*d>cen  formed  was  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  e 
communion  table,  held  October  10,  1801,  at  the  house 
of  Zadock  Spalding.  Miss  Lamed  wrote  ooaoerning 
conditions  at  that  time;  “General  Danielson  occupied 
the  site  and  privileges  which  a  hundred  years  before* 
had  been  taken  up  by  his  namesake.  Dr.  Hutchins, 
Boaz  Stearns,  Robert  Howe  and  one  or  two  other 
families  were  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meeting 
house.  Blacksmitbing  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Howe. 
Captain  Silas  Hutchins'  tavern  was  a  place  of  popular 
resort  for  merry-makers.  The  church  made  but  slour 
advance  for  several  years.” 

With  considerable  difficulty  and  amidst  discour¬ 
agements,  the  society  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  of 
13  ,000,  the  interest  to  be  devoted  to  preaehing  the 
gospel,  and  this,  it  was  later  said,  “served  as  a  sort  of 
band  to  bind  the  society  together.”  At  different  time* 
three  calls  were  tendered  to  ministers  to  preach  for 
the  society  bnt  without  success;  then  Gordon  Johnson 
of  Farmington,  Conn.,  came  and  was  ordained  Decern* 
ber  12, 1804.  The  society  was  still  feable  in  number, 
since  as  late  as  when  Priest  Whitmore  came  only  five- 
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more  name*  kid  buo  added  to  the  lUt  of  mens  here* 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  thie  that  Rev.  Johnson** 
congregation  was  a  small  one.  There  were  the  young 
people  of  the  community  to  take  into  account;  adult 
residents  of  the  parish  who  were  still  non-members; 
way  chance  visitor*,  and  in  pleasant  weather  persona 
from  neighboring  parishes  who  rode  to  the  church  In 
the  West  society  for  a  change  in  hearing  pastors. 

in  October,  1805,  the  Westfield  Ecclesiastical  BosCety 
was  incorporated.  Among  other  dnties  the  soeiety 
had  the  financial  side  of  maintaining  the  church  to 
look  after.  As  early  as  1807  the  parish  was  called 
Westfield.  Key-  Gordon  Johnson  was  dismissed  Jan¬ 
uary  81,  1809.  _  He  rscnsined  in  the  neighborhood 
cultivating  a  small  farm  until  hie  death  at  the  age  *f> 
57  years,  April  25,  1823.* 

On  November  11,  1809,  Rbenezer  Young  opened  a 
law  office  in  Westfield,  lie  may  have  been  influenced 
io  hie  choice  of  a  location  by  the  building  of  a  spin¬ 
ning-mill  that  year  on  a  lower  reach  of  the  Five  Mila 

•  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  first  decade  of  the  present  Cen¬ 
tury  two  booklets  were  published  relative  to  the  Congregational 
Church  and  Society.  The  first  was  a  record  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  present  society  held  In  September.  1901,  con¬ 
taining  addresses  and  valuable  historical  papers;  published  by 
the  Parish  House  Association,  1908,  The  other  booklet  waa  a 
Manual ‘of  the  ohnrch  issued  iu  1901.  Both  were  edited  by  Bay. 
S;  Bherberne  Mathews,  pastor  of  the  church  from  1898  until  1906. 
In  the  Centennial  booklet  Rev.  Cordon  Johnson  was  spoken  of  eg 
the  first  minister  of  the  old  church  and  Rev.  Whitmore  aa  the 
second.  Bat  Rev.  Mathews  held  the  view  that  the  society  Itself 
had  been  continuous  through  Fisk,  Barker,  end  Burroughs,  and 
hence  made  Johnson  the  fourth  minister.  What  Priest  Whitmore 
would  have  thought  of  being  placed  as  the  sixth  minister  Cf  the 
Westfield  Church  Society  may  be  a  question. 

Ifr.  Mathews  removed  to  Roxbnry,  Mass.,  and  died  May  4,  ipift 
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jiver  about  a  mile  southwest  from  the  church.  He*  , 
also  built  a  residence,  both  that  and  the  law  office/ 
Seeing  located  a  short  distance  south  of  the  church.  - 
Itr.  Young  was  born  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  now  . 
called  ‘‘Grandview”  on  OrieBt  Heights,  his  grand- 
father,  Elijah  Young,  probably  being  first  to  establish 
%  residence  there.  About  1816  Ebeneaer  Young  be~ 
came  identified  with  a  cotton-mill  at  East  Killingly.  / 

In  1812  He?.  Roswell  Whitmore,  remembered  a» 
“Friest”  Whitmore,  located  in  Westfield  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  minister  of  the  church  there.  He  came  of  a 
iaillingly  family  that  had  emigrated  to  Ashford  and 
was  born  in  the  last  named  township  April  10,  1787.' 
Having  preached  for  the  society  for  some  time  he  wts 
efdained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  church,  Jan- 
nary  18,  1818.  And  so  began  in  the  case  of  Rev. 
Whitmore  what  was  to  be  a  long  pastorate.  Hitherto 
fllfere  had  been  no  deacon* serving  the  cbcrch,  but  on 
March  14,  1813  Gen.  James  Danielson  and  Col.  Shu-, 
bael  Hutchins  were  appointed  deacons.  It  appears  that 
a  considerable  element  of  pcpnlsticr  ii  the  parish  bad 
sot  united  with  the  church  prior  to  Mr.  Whitmore’s 
time;  ‘but  eight  became  members  in  1812,  twenty-sevens 
to  1813  and  fourteen  in  1814;  total  for  the  three  years 
mentioned  48.  There  was  a9  yet  little  at  l>anielson*ft 
Factory  to  furnish  members,  the  majority  being  Vboes 
who  lived  on  farms  at  that  time,  and  largely  marrie4 
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women  in  comparison  with  unmarried  ones.  f* 

The  second  war  with  Great  Britain  was  not  very 
popular  in  New  England  which  had  just  entered  its 
industrial  stage.  During  the  war,  militia  training* 
were  rife  at  Westfield,  the  troops  in  that  part  of  the 
State  being  subject  to  ealls  for  the  defense  of  tfee 
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coast  at  when  Stonington  was  attacked  by  a  British 
fleet.  Shubael  Hutchins,  born  in  1759,  had  served  at 
a  lad  in  the  Revolntion  and  in  the  war  of  1812-15  he- 
again  saw  military  service  as  an  officer  of  a  regiment*. 
In  Westfield,  Capt.  Kvan  Malbone  kept  the  tavern;: 
Capt.  Silas  Hutchins  presided  over  an  assembly  room*, 
or  <iance  hall;  and  Capt.  Salomon  Sikes  of  the  militia 
wa^  aaother  popular  man  of  tbe  vicinage  whom  the  wax 
brought  to  notice.  Balls  were  given  in  connection- 
with  militia  doings,  and  liquors  probably  flowed  rather  > 
frsely,  for  in  those  days  the  temperance  movements 
of  later  times  had  scarcely  been  thought  of.  At  the 
time  under  discussion  the  place  had  begun  to  assume 
tbe  aspect  of  a  stage  road  country  village. 

:Fot  five  years  following  the  signing  of  peace  in  181&, 
little  is  recorded  concerning  Westfield.  In  the  inter¬ 
val  to  1820  only  six  persons  united  with  tbe  churchy 
four  women  and  two  men,  one  of  the  latter  being 
Capt.  Blisha  Danielson  in  1817.  Probably  all  through, 
his  ministry,  Priest  Whitmore  occasionally  exchanged 
pulpits  with  ministers  of  the  neighboring  parishes. 
In  1820  fifty-four  more  persons  united  with  the  now 
growing  membership  of  tbe  Westfield  Church.  As 
yet'  the ’Danielson  factory  village  was  not  extensive 
enough  to  furnish  but  a  few  only  of  these  new  mem¬ 
bers;  we  recognise  as  being  of  that  locality  the  names 
of  George  Danielson  and  wife,  Hesekiah  L.  Danielson, 
Comfort  Tiffanyf  and  William  Reed  and  wife.  Miu, 
Reed  was  superintendent  of  tbe  factory.  Among  tb* 
new  nocessions  there  was  a  considerable  contingent 
from  the  farms  between  tbe  rivers  and  from  the  parv 
of  the  parish  adjacent  to  KilliBgly  Center.  Probably 
th#  majority  were  of  those  who  had  been  reaching 
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adult  age  within  what  was  then  recent  year*.  Among: 
iiioae  belonging  to  Westfield  may  be  mentioned  Isaac  To, 
%nd  Joanna  Hutchins,  David  Hisher,  also  three  grown* 
up  children  of  a  Bacon  family  who  had  moved  over  to 
Westfield  from  South  Killngly. 

In  1820  David  Bacon  eatablished  a  cabinet  shop* 
!o  Westfield  as  a  maker  of  household  furniture.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  successor  to  Zadoek* 
Hutchins  who  had  carried  on  the  same  business  there* 
before  Mr.  Bacon  became  a  resident  of  the  village. 
Bicon’s  shop  was  located  a  short  distance  north  of  the* 
church.  At  inter  vale  new  houses  began  to  be  added 
to  the  few  previously  sosttered  alorg  the  street  if  in* 
the  twenties  it  could  be  called  a  street,  and  the  Bacon* 
family  occupied  one  of  them.  Mr-  Bacon  and  wife? 
retained  their  memberflip  in  she  South  Killingly 
church  until  the  year  1882. 

As  to  how  early  the  Westfield  school  district  pos*. 
sessed  a  school  house  we  have  no  information.  Butin* 
1824  Isaac  T.  Hutchins  tsugbt  a  private  school  in. 
Westfield  and  also  taught  iu  these  years  in  some  of 
the  little  red  school  houses  of  the  country  districts. 
By  that  time  quite  a  variety  of  distinctive  American 
school  books  had  been  published,  whatever  their 
merits  or  demerits  may  have  been;  there  was  an  early 
form  of  Webster’s  Elementary  Spell  lag  Book,  ftjre£ 
published  in  1788,  and  which  was  the  germ  froift 
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whence  sprang  the  author’s  Unabridged  Dictionary; 
a  geography  by  Jedidiab  Morse  in  which  countries, 
states,  etc.,  were  described  in  an  ordinary  book  of 
several  hundred  pages  rather  than  mapped;  aome 
readers  by  Caleb  Bingham,  also  the  English  Reader 
and  a  Speller  by  Lindley  Murray;  arithmetic!  by 
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Htae  of  early  school  book  production.  Mmny  of  those* 
i*ook*  were  leather  bound,  the  binding  being  strongly 
and  substantially  done,  for  the  book-binders  of  those? 
d*ys  evidently  knew  their  trade. 

As  before  stated  (p.  34)  Charles  L.  Tiffany  when  at 
$?he  age  of  twelve,  was  one  of  Mr.  Hntehins’  pupils  at 
the  time  when  keeping  his  Westfieid  private  school* 
foung  Tiffany  was  then;  living  on  the  Brooklyn  sid* 
of  the  river,  his  father  and  uncle  having  built  one  of 
She  small  cotton-mills  of  that  period,  also  a  resident* 
there.  Now  if  he  did  not  stay  in  Westfield  through 
the  week,  he  probably  rode  to  school  and  back.* 

About  the  year  182b-  Thomas  Backus  moved  over 
from  Brooklyn  and  established  himself  in  Westfield 
as  a  lawyer.  His  bouse  and  law  office  were  located 
on  the  east  side  of  the  way  next  north  of  the  residence 
of  I.  T.  Hutchins,  and  the  latter  person  lived  at  the 

corner  of  what  rs  now  Stearns  and  Main  streets,  the 
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Westfield  school  house  and  yard  occupying  the  other 
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corner  south.  There  probably  had  been  no  lawyer 
residing  in  the  village  since  Ebfceaer  Young  moved 
to  East  Killiogly  and  built  a  residence  there,  though 
he  still  retained  his  Westfield  property. 

Gen.  James  Danielson  died  in  1827  and  Col.Shubael 
Hutchins  thereupon  resigned  hie  office  of  deacon  Ins 
the  church,  held  since  1813  conjointly  with  Gen.  l>an* 
lei  eon,  so  that  two  new  deacons  might  be  appointed 
at  tha  same  time.  The  new  deacons  accordingly' 
chosen  were  Adam  B.  Danielson  who  lived  on  one  of 
the  farms  between  the  rivers,  and  Warren  Stearna 
whp  resided  on  the  heights  about  a  half  mile  east  of 
the  church.  Both  had  been  born  in  1796. 
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John  Sparks,  whoresided  where  Zadock  Hutching 
had  lived  before,  joined  the  chqrch  in  1828  to  that  hft 
waa  a  resident  of  Westfield  aa  early  as  the  late  twen~ 
tlea.  He  was  a  hard-working  blacksmith  and  had  ft, 
large  family  to  support.  In  a  moment  of  depressions 
he  bought  a  lottery  ticket  by  which  he  unexpectedly 
won  a  thousand  dollars.  This  is  said  to  have  been  in* 
1830.  Sparks  invested  the  money  in  pieces  of  property 
adjacent  to  Westfield,  among  others  the  old  Elijah 
Young  place  which  he  or  a  successor  named  Mount 
Pleasant,  but  which  is  now  called  Grandview.  Here 
he  established  sap  works  to  manufacture  an  ascidusedt 
in  dying  cloth.  He  put  a  man  named;  John  Tabor  in, 
Charge  there,  the  product  of  the  works  being  sold  in* 
Providence.  Another  venture  was  to  lay  out  a  small 
cemetery  to  the  west  of  his  blacksmith  she  p  with  a, 
lane  leading  to  it  by  the  north  side  of  the  shop.  In 
Course  of  time  the  lace  was  extended  west  so  as  to. 
intereect  a  roadway  that  became  Mechanic  street. 
Later  along  in  the  century  the  lane  developed  into, 
what  is  now  Hutchins  street.  Sparks  never  retained 
long  any  real  estate  property  that  he  ever  owned. 

Between  the  years  1820  and  1832  the  membership 
of  the  Westfield  church  had  been  increasing  apace, 
by  far  offsetting  the  few  deaths  and  removals  for  the 
tame  series  of  years.  The  families  living  on  the 
farms  between  the  rivers  continued  to  be  represented 
and  others  were  moving  into  the  parish  and  its  little, 
factory  villages  from  other  places,  particularly  from 
South  Killingly  and  uniting  with  the  church  by  letten. 
Altogether  the  secessions  for  there  years  amounted; 
to  seventy-flve  in  number.  Only  a  few  of  those  Hs.tqc| 
became  identified  with  later  local  history. 
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Little  has  been  recorded  concerning  the  person altty*, 
of  Priest  Whitmore  daring  the  years  gone  erer  in 
preceding  pages,  the  most  of  what  has  been  written 
on.  that  topic  rather  pertaining  to  the  last  years  of  hi* 
qginiatry  over  the  Westfield  church.  There  are  time*, 
when  thespirit  of  revivalism  influences  communities 
to  au  unusnal  degree,  in  one  piece  or  in  another^ 
In  1832  when  there  vraa  only  one  denomination  in  thei 
community,  the  Westfield  Congregation?  1  Churchy 
under  Priest  Whitmore’s  ministry,  received  for  what< 
at  that  time  and  even  later,  was  an  c xtraoidicary- 
accession  of  new  members  to  the  number  of  181.  It  is 
evident  that  the  whole  parish  was  influenced  and  that 
the  little  Danielson  and  Tiffany  factory  villages  were 
now  much  more  affected  where  the  families  of  the  mil^ 
operatives  were  concerned  tbsr<  ncr  before. 

Noting  only  the  names  of  men  either  already  men* 
tioned  or  apt  to  b*  mentioned  hereafter  in  other 
connections,  we  find  for  Westfield  village  those  of 
William  C.  and  A  br  er  F.  Bacon,  Thomas  Backus, 
Philip  Tanner,  Orville  \1.  Gapron,  Lyman  Lamb,. 
Samuel  Reynolds,  and  James  H.  Spalding  among 
those  who  united  with  the  church  that  year.  The 
accessions  gained  from  the  two  mill  villages  led  to  the 
building  about  18X3  of*  brick  walled  chapel  for  the 
convenience  of  the  factory  help,  both  men  and  women, 
hr  which  five  o’clock  services  were  held  on  Sabbath 
afternoons  by  Priest  Whitmore  and  others.  It  was 
largely  built  by  contributors  asd  store!  about  where 
a  *o*.of.  factory  tenement  bouses  forming  Sherman 
street  now  intersects  Cottage  street.  Someconference 
meetings  of  the  church  society  were  later  held  in  lb* 
huildingso  it  came  to  be  called  the  conference  hcueev 
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The  higher  social  functions  of  the  community  and 
parish  all  centered  aboat  the  church.  As  yet  there 
was  bo  railroad  and  no  depot  Tillage,  the  way  between 
Westfield  and  the  factories  being  across  fields  which 
were  private  property.  For  teams  the  way  to  the 
factory  village,  which  included  a  grist-mill  and  possi¬ 
bly  a  saw-mill,  was  by  way  of  what  is  now  a  part  of 
Broad  street  and  Cottage  street,  unless  the  fields  could 
.be  crossed  at  times  by  a  cart-path  with  bars  to  take 
down.  Early  in  1835  the  young  people  of  the  three 
villages  and  surrounding  country  organized  what 
they  called  the  Paallonian  Society,  the  object  of  which 
was  singing,  practise  in  sacicd  music  and  social  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  society  drew  up  a  constitution  which 
contained  eleven  articles.  Their  first  meeting  was 
held  February  27,  1835,  a  set  of  offioers  being  chosen 
and  thereafter  they  met  at  the  church,  conference 
house,  school  houses  and  private  residtrceF  every  two 
weeks.  In  the  long  run  over  fifty  members,  some  of 
them  honorary,  weie  < r- r <  lied  lit  list  comprises 
many  well-remembrred  cants,  then  tbe  young  men 
and  women  of  tbeir  day  and  gticratit  t>.  By  the 
summer  of  1839  the  society  had  dwindled  out  of  ex¬ 
istence,  but  a  number  of  the  meo^btrs  who  were  still 
interested  in  church  sirgiig  n  1 1  November  6th  of 
that  year  and  re  organize  d  as  the  Westfield  choir. 

In  just  what  year  the  stage  coach  began  passing 
back  and  forth  between  Worcester  and  Norwich,  wo 
haye  never  seen  any  statement  nor  even  mention  of 
the  decade  of  the  last  century  unmistakably  indicated. 
At  first  the  stages  probably  left  terminals  only  two  or 
three  times  each  week,  bat  in  the  thirties  tbe  stage* 
were  running  both  ways  daily.  People  spoke  of  the 
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old  country  road  that  passed  through  Westfield  at 
the  Plainfield  road  becauee  southward  it  rau'lutEi 
direction  of  that  Tillage.  Most  all  of  the  houses  of 
Westfield  that  were  already  there  wheu  the  Civil  wafc 
began  had  been  bnilt  by  the  year  1885.  When  resK 
dents  saw  that  the  place  was  becoming  somewhat 
extended  along  both  sidssof  the  stage  road  they  began* 
apeakiog  of  it  as  Westfield  8treet.  ’ 

There  are  two  dates  pertaining  to  Westfield,  neither 
$f  which  have  we  ever  seen  designated.  These  were, 
the  years  when  David  Kieber  snd  X.  T.  Hutchins  each 
began  keeping  grocery  store s  in  the  village  and  soldi 
rum  as  freely  as  they  did  molasses.  Common  custom 
sanctioned  the  sale  of  liquors  in  grot* rite  in  those 
times  and  what  was  thus  legalized  wastsromed  to  be 
right.  David  Fisher  was  a  resident  as  early  at  ISVU, 
and  presumably  began  store  keeping  sometime  during 
that  decade  and  earlier  than  Mr.  Hutchins. 

Back  in  the  thirties  of  last  century  before  machinery 
had  supplanted  hand  processes  of  manufacturing: 
many  things,  the  New  Bngland  stage  coach  village*, 
had  residents  following  different  mechanical  voca¬ 
tions  as  well  as  different  callings  in  other  walksof  life. 
In  regard  to  Westfield  in  that  decade,  either  through 
th#  whole  of  it  or  merely  for  a  years  only  during 
its  continuance,  there  writ  present  in  the  place 
David  Bacon,  cabinet  shop;  Joseph  Pickering,  wagon 
repairer;  John  doirk<,  blacksmith; Horace  Burroughs, 
shoemaker;  Israel  Simmons,  tailor;  David  Fisher  and 
Isaac  T.  Hutchins,  grocary  stores;  Penuel  Hutchins, 
physician;  William  C.  Bicoa,  temperance  tav?rr; 
Thomas  Backus,  lawyer;  Stcwell  L.  Weld,  ee* df r  ic 
school;  George  W.  Spalding,  teacher  in  the  district 
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spools,  and  not  least,  Roswell  Whitmore,  minister. 
Israel  Simmons  moved  down  from  East  Killingly  in 
2887  and  took  quarters  in  a  part  of  the  Bacon  shop, 
thare  were  no  ready  made  clothing  stores  in  those 
days,  hence  the  vocation  of  the  tailor  was  a  busy  one. 
*n  1888  Stowell  L.  Weld,  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  opened  a  high  or  academic  school  in  Westfield. 
Prof.  Weld  married  a  daughter  of  Priest  Whitmore 
aad  after  two  years  he  sought  larger  and  more  lucra¬ 
tive  fields  in  his  vocation  elsewhere.  The  school  was 
■continued  a  while  by  Joseph  3.  Winsor  of  Chepachet, 
>11.  I.,  as  the  Killingly  Institute.  The  buildirg  stood 
on  the  east  side  of  the  street  some  distance  north  of 
*£he  church,  and  was  evidently  an  old  one  fitted  up  for 
<fche  school.  The  question  m ight  be  raised,  whether 
it  was  not  the  dance  hall  used  by  Silas  Hutchins 
;{p.  56)  duriug  the  militia  days  ct  the  war  of  1812V 
Early  in  the  next  dec&d©  Kbenerer  Young  bought  the 
building  and  remodeled  it  n:to  a  dwelling  house. 

From  the  Aunt  Judith  sketches  before  mentioned 
■we  have  some  memorif*  of  the  late  afternoon  Hun day 
Wseetings  held  at  the  Conjerfrcf  \  <  um  vlitl  was  the 
factory  village  adjunct  of  the  Westfield  ebureb.  The 
sketch  takes  one  back  to  the  early  forties. 

“Aunt  Judith  remembers  man?  five  o’clock  meetings  there 
in  her  childhood.  At  these  meetings  there  was  much  praise^ 
prayer  and  testimony  from  such  men  as  the  Danielsons,  Capt. 
Elisha,  Capt.  Heiekiah,  Deacon  Adam  and  his  brother,  Jacob, 
who  did  much  good  in  his  own  way  in  outside  work.  Thes 
there  was  Capt.  Nathan  Fuller,  Deacon  Stearns,  Israel  Sim¬ 
mons,  John  Chollar,  and  Isaac  T.  Hutchins  who  could  always 
be  relied  on  as  helpers.  Priest  Whitmore  led  the  meeting 
from  the  little  pine  desk  on  the  low  platform.  The  women 
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listened  in  silence,  the  board  seats  had  the  luxury  of  backs* 
bat  do  cushions  or  footstools  are  remembered. 

•‘Young  men,  when  they  considered  themselves  fully 
dedged,  wore  their  first  silk  hats  to  the  Conference  house  *tf 
get  used  to  them'  before  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  appearing 
in  them  at  church.  It  is  believed  that  singing  schools  an^l 
choir  meetings*  were  held  there  and  one  lady  tells  us  that  she 
attended  a  select  schoolf  there  in  her  girlhood.  In  fact*  it 
was  a  parish  bouse,  pure  and  simple." 

The  years  1841  and  1842  witnessed  another  period 
of  revivalism  in  the  West  Killingly  and  surrounding 
gountry  of  that  day.  While  many  joined  a  Methodist 
society  recently  organised  at  the  new  depot  village, 
the  membership  of  the  Westfield  church  was  increas¬ 
ed  to  the  extent  of  140  which  was  s  remarkable  gai$ 
iu  numbers.  After  a  pastorate  of  thirty  years,  Priest 
Whitmore  was  dismissed  March  2,  1848.  in  1841  hg 
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stated  that  down  to  that  year  he  had  "administered 
tjbe  seal  of  baptism  to  .9^0,  had  married  280  couples, 
attended  750  funerals,  and  had  received  to  the  church 
about  300  members."  He  afterwards  preached  in 
several  places  in  eastern  Connecticut,  and  died  in 
Westfield  village  April  10,  1861,  just  on  the  verge?? 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 

His  successor  was  Rev.  Thomas  O.  Rice.  He  eras 
born  in  Ashby,  Mass.,  August  19,  1815,  and  received 
hie  theological  educalitn  at  East  Windsor,  Cons. 
Having  preached  for  the  Westfield  society  for  soasa 
time  as  ajcaudidate  for  pastor  he  was  accepted  and 
installed  January  1, 1846. 


•  The  P8allenlan  Society  (p.  61)  and  later  oocasion*. 
t  Kept  by  Isaac  Day  in  the  middle  forties. 
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Rack  in  the  forties  Westfield  Tillage  had  reached  a 
Stage  of  growth  where  for  years  very  little  change 
took  place.  The  passing  through  of  the  daily  stage 
ceased  with  the  opening  of  the  railroad.  Moreover 
the  near  by  depot  village  served  as  a  magnet  to  draw 
to  itself  the  few  trades  and  occupations  that  had 
previously  existed  in  Westfield.  At  the  very  outaSt 
of  the  new  village  John  Sparks  changed  his  occupa¬ 
tion  and  established  a  bakery  there  on  the  site  of  the 
Wabbaquasset  House.  He  vts  succeeded  in  the 
blacksmithing  business  by  Dorraict  Day.  After  l)r. 
Penuel  Hutchin  retired  from  j  rapine,  a  certain  Dr. 
Parkhurst  came  and  had  his  office  in  Hutchins’ store. 

We  shall  now  mention  some  who  W6re  residents  of 
the  village  in  the  middle  and  laic  f o i  tit  s,  u  1  ir  £  their 
places  of  abode  i,h  order  from  north  to  st  uih  aLd  on 
both  sides  the  street  separately.  h<ne  vcuhcacrof 
long  time  rfcsidept  fatpillet ;  a  It  w  others  t\ere  then  but 
compatalively  repent  con  era.  First,  adjacent  to  the 
village  on  th,a  east  side  of  the  road  were  Randall  and 
John  Davis,  on  farm  properties  Benj.  F,  (Jhapman, 
Amos  A  Gluey,  riio3.  Bickus,  I.  T.  Hutchins,  David 
Bacon,  George  Bryant  Hutchins  aud  William  Drowne. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  street  were  David  Fisher^ 
Horace  Burroughs.  James  Howe,  Dr.  David  Hall, 
Rev.  Thos.  O.  Rice,  William  James,  William  Sprague, 
Dorrauce  Day,  Philip  Tanner,  srd  Cspt  Samuel  Rev* 
nolds.  This  list  does  not  include  all  the  residences 
along  the  village  street  since  a  few  of  those  mentioned 
owned  two  houses  each  and  rented  the  extra  ones* 
Then  a  few  others  were  occupied  by  women.  There 
was  an  old  tenement  house  next  north  of  Chapman’t 
which  sometime  in  the  forties  was  occupied  by  a  cer- 


t><n  widow  Hoory,  who  worked  out  NWl(|#l^A. 
dhVhad  a  boy  child  whom  the  called  *4Budd.”  We 
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hava  sometimes  thought  that  this  old  tan e moot  house, 
already  aged  in  appearance  in  the  forties,  may  h*T* 
beegTtbe  Malbone  tayern  mentioned  aa  belonging  te. 
the  militia  period  of  the  war  of  1812. 

B-  F.  Chapman  started  in  the  meat  bnaineaa  some¬ 
time  in  the  forties,  supplying  the  depot  and  the  other 
tillages  with  fresh  meet.  At  first  he  lived  at  the 
James  Howe,  earlier  called  the  Cutler  plaee,  using 
the  bam  on  the  premises  for  e  slaughter,  house.* 
Some  of  the  neighbors  objected  to  this,  sp  Chapman, 
sstebliahid  a  slaughter  house  in  tit  fields  not  far  east 
of  the  street  with  a  fenced  lane  Uacir  g  1*1  to  it.  He 
later  sold  the  house  and  barn  to  James  Howe  and 
bought,  the  Joseph  Bickering  place  on  the  olhep  side 
of  the  street  aad  somewhat  farther  north. 

The  rise  of  the  depot  village  appears  to  have  ended 
Dayid  Fisher’s  store-keeping  business  in  Westfield, 
bgt  J.  T.  Hutchins  tuLHtmc  Lit  store  toshers  tp 
the  depot  Btcticn  aLd  DLovtd  down  there  the  Backus' 
Is w  office  to  start  i a  tbs  os*  location  which  was  where 
the  Windham  County  National  Bank  now  stand*. 
B.  F.;  Chapman  also  established  a  meat-market  in 
the  basement  of  a  building  on  the  other  corner  with 
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•„  y^sBowe  premises  are  wdl  shown  in  the  Conant  pi  at  a  re 
In  the  Public  Library,  also  the  slaughter  house  in  the 
house  in  the  picture  shown  as  fartherest  north  and  on  th#  weft 
•ide  df’tbe  ttriet  was  where  David  Fisher  lived,  doutb  of  this 
house  theNorth  street  road  is  shown  intersecting  Malty  attest' 
Witbjtbyt^e^dqnce  of  Horace  Burroughs  in  lhe  sonth  efeffier* 
Hext  south  comes  thf. house  and  barn  in  question.  XbePlekqtiag 
house Ibat  Coapman  bought  is  shown  farthere-t  north  oh  the 

a  st  side  of  the  street.  -  ' 
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tlt»0l  Si  mm  oft  8  in  the  tenement  ibof«.  Amot  A« 
Gluey  vii  s  chorister  and  probably  a  music  teschcf 
Resides.  George  Bryant  Hatch  ins  was  a  brother  of 
J.  T.  Hutchins  and  according  to  tradition,  a  na| 
-pot  pressed  with  business  affairs.  William  Drown# 
jfftS  from  Rhode  Islapd,  a  nursery  man  in  hia  voca¬ 
tion,  presumably  dowers  and  fruit-trees. 

Neat  as  to  some  residents  on  the  west  side  of  thf 
fay.  Horace  Burroughs  appear*  to  hare  continued  to 
jn  sin  tain  his  shop  iu  Westfield;  Dr.  David  Hall  liire4 
opposite  the  old  chprch  and  kept  a  horse  and  chaitf 
/or  his  professional  £alls  at  a  distance  from  home; 
Iter.  Whitmore  stilt  owned  the  house  he  bad  lived  in 
but  it  was  now  used  for  a  ministerial  residence  anfl 
.was  occupied  by  Key.  Thos.  ,0.  Rice.  William  James, 
^remembered  a*  Enquire  James,  moved  to  Weatfiel4  - 
from  Pomfret  in  1842  and  Icugbt  t\f  place  that  had 
been  used  a  while  for  a  temperance  tavern.  The 
next  place  on  that  side  of  the  street  had  been  occupied 
and  probably  built  by  George  8.  Troesdell,  a  carpen¬ 
ter  and  builder  of  that  time.  In  the  spring  of  1847 
William  Sprague  moved  oyer  from  Scotland  parish, 
Windham,  and  occupied  the  house  so  that  bis  sons, 
Peuuel  and  Havilah  could  attend  the  then  new  West 
jtCillingly  Academy.  The  old  Hutchins  homestead, 
/owned*  by  I.  Hutchins,  was  rented  that  yesr  by 
fifareus  Lyon  In  order  to  board  academy  students, 
Passing  Sparks’  lane  and  the  blacksmith  shop  antf 
house  of  Dorrance  Day,  the  last  Westfield  residence 
on  that  side  of  the  street  before  coming  to  the  road 
that  diverged  to  the  depot  viHege,  was  that  of  Philip 
Tanner,  a  militia  man  of  the  war  of  1812.  It  ws»  & 

^ambrwl  roofed  house  probably  paipted 
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Vhi  Waitfiald  Congregational  Church  stood  upon  is 
site  that  the  Conant  picture  indicates  to  hare  bee* 


about  midway  between  the  lane  leading  to  Chapman's 
slaughter  house  and  Stearns  street.  The  site,  which 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  had  been  vaesnt 
nine  years  (except  shrubbery  on  the  premises)  when 
the  picture  was  made.  The  building  fronted  toward 
the  west.  Some  church  publications  give  us  what 
was  probably  a  fairly  accurate  representation  of  the 
appearance  of  the  old  edifice  with  the  horse  shedsv 
in  the  rear.  The  Aunt  Judith  writings  tell  us  some* 
thing  concerning  the  church  near  the  close  of  Priest 
Whitmore’s  ministry  and  early  in  Rev.  Rice’s  pas* 
to rate : 


“The  program  for  Sunday  was  a  morning  service  at  the 
church,  at  about  ten  o’clock,  then  a  Sunday  school  of  which 


Lieut.  Gov.  Backus  was  superintendent  for  a  long  time;  then 
SQ  afternoon  meeting  just  like  the  morning  service,  a  drive 
home  to  dinner  and  often  a  drive  tOj  the  Conference  house  in 
the  evening. 

During  the  Sunday  school  the  women  divided  themselves 
between  the  homes  of  Priest  Whitmore  and  Dr.  David  Halt, 
and  the  men  gathered  in  groups  in  the  horse  sheds  and  talked 

of  crops,  the  weather  and  latest  news,  for  there  was  no  weather 
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bureau  and  few  newspapers.  Robert  B.  Thomas'  Old  Farm¬ 
ers'  Almanack  controlled  the  weather  and  great  confidence 
was  placed  in  its  predictions. " 


Ftom  the  farms  between  the  rivers  there  were  in 
attendance  on  the  church  quite  a  group  of  men  and 
their  families.  We  find  mentioned  Adam  and  Jacob 
Danielson,  Nathan  Fuller,  Zadock  Wilsor,  1  u<be? 
Day,  Laban  Fisher  (a  brother  of  David  Fisher)  and 
JSliesar  Williams.  The  latter  had  six  daughters 
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whom  we  art  told  marched  into  the  church  ia  stately 
procession  when  attending  the  services. 

We  shall  now  enumerate  the  residences  along  the 
old  Plainfield  or  stage  road  as  marked  on  a  chart  of 
Danielsonville  Borough  which  represents  condition# 
as  existing  in  185$.  The  initials  of  the  given  name# 
of  property  owners  are  usually  marked  on  the  chart 
instead  of  anything  like  full  names.  What  is  now 
Peckham’s  lane  is  marked  High  Street  on  the  chart 
while  the  modern  Broad  street  was  originally  named 
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Bummer  street.  We  shall  take  each  side  of  the  road 
separately  and  from  north  to  south  as  heretofore  and 
ia  this  instance  carry  the  enumeration  as  far  as  the 
old  Kies  tavern.  There  were  then  no  street  crossings 
along  the  way  until  Franklin  street  is  reached,  the 
sjssifiei  streets  oq  either  side  being  intersections 
with  the  principal  roadway, 

-East  side  of  the  street. — Old  House. — High  St. — B.  F. 
Chapman;  S.  L.  Weld;  Mrs.  Young. — Lane  to  Chapman's 
•laughter  house,  the  buildings  marked  "Slaughter  H.”  oa 
the  chart. — Thos.  Backus,  house  and  tenement. — Old  Congre¬ 
gational  Church;  Thos.  Backus;  I.  T.  Hutchins. — Stearns 
St. — I.  T.  Hutchins;  Mrs.  Taft;  G.  .B.  Hutchins;  Wm, 
Drowne;  Geo.  Leavens;  Wm.  C.  Bacon;  Academy;  C.  S. 
Hawkins;  H.  L.  Danielson;  S.  Rickard;  O.  Day. — Franklin 
St. — C.  B.  Adams. 

West  side  of  the  street, — D.  Fisher,  two  houses. — North 
St. — H.  Burroughs;  Jas,  Howe;  Dr.  D.  Hall;  Rev.  R.  Whit* 
more;  Wm.  James;  l.  T.  Hutchins;  Win.  Spragne;  I.  "I. 
Hutchins. — Hutchins  St. — D.  Day.  —Winter  St.— P* 
Tanner. — Continuation  of  Main  St. — S.  Reynolds.— Rey¬ 
nolds  St.— F.  James — Academy  St.—  H.  L.  Qanielsoa.-** 
Cottage  St.— S.  Titus;  W.  Titus;  A.  Aropl^JL 
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Only  a  few  remarks  need  to  be  made  In  regard  te 
names  and  locations.  The  J*a>U|  house”  ouce  occupied 
by  the  widoif  Henry,  has  no  owner's  name  attached  to 
It.  The  A.,  A.  Olney  house  and  Bacon  shop,  were  tone* 
monte  owned  by  Thos.  Backus  whose  residence  was 
next  north  of  that  of  (.  T.  Hntchine.  Four  buildings 
are  in  Mr.  Hutchins’  name;  these  were  his  residence, 
the  old  school  house,  his  former  store  (opposite  the 
Stearns  street  intersection)  and  the  old  Hutchins 
house.  The  school  house  and  store  bad  been  altered 
to  tenements.  The  Mrs.  Taft  of  s  hcuse  near  9tearne 
street  was  a  daughter  of  David  Bacon.  C.  S.  Hawkins 
lived  in  the  residence  tint  Heaekirb  L.  Danielses 
built  in  1832  (p.  30).  The  last  four  houses  listed 
just  before  retching  Franklin  street,  belonged  to  th# 
Christian  Hill  neighborhood.  Tie  Kies  tavern  was 
then  owned  by  C.  B.  Adams  who  does  not  figure  in 
borough  history. 

In  1854,  the  year  thst  the  borough  was  organized, a 
a  new  Congregational  Church  was  erected  ink  section 
of  the  borough  between  Westfield  proper  and  the 
business  area,  acd  on  grotird  dorated  by  8amnel 
Reynolds.  When  completed  the  new  church  wa# 
dedicated  June  22,  1855.  In  July  following  the  old 
church  was  taken  down  and  its  materials  in  to  far  as 
still  serviceable  were  used  by  H.  L.  Danielson  and 
another-  persoa  to  build  a  shop  for  mechanical  work 
on  the  west  side  of  Broad  street  and  several  rods aonth 
of  the  Academy.  The  site  of  the- church  remained 
vacant  17  years  before  it  was  utilised  fora  residence. 
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^NIELSO^VS  EARLY  "SHOPS  AND  MfLLSS 

^PHIS  chapter  will  mainly  concern  the  early  shops 
>*►  and  mills  of  the  Danielsonville  of  the  last  century 
r*od  of  a  time  when  the  industrial  establishments  of 
jiiew  England  were  both  numerous  and  small.  They 
.were  the  outgrowth  of  many  men's  efforts  whose  capi¬ 
tal  was  limited,  men  who  built  shops  and  mills  singly 
or  by  combining  such  capital  as  they  could  command 
of  their  own  with  others  of  like  means  in  stock  com¬ 
panies,  as  wag  commonly  the  case  in  building  and 
^equipping  the  early  cotton-myif .  It  was  said  before 
.the  Civil  war  that  in  busy  New  England  not  even  a 
brook  was  permitted  to  >un  to  tke  sea  without  con¬ 
tributing  its  power  to  some  industry.  Even  Fall 
;brook  ones  turned  two  waterwheels  in  establiBhmenta 
, -located  about  a  mile  apart,  ti  e  lower  one  on  the  west 
^side  of  the  Plainfield  road. 

In  connection  with  the  account  of  the  old  Danielson 
homestead  on  Maple  street  and  its  early  vicinage, 
mention  was  made  of  the  cotton  factory  that  stood 
across  the  way  south  of  it.  This  was  the  first  one  of 
fourteen  mills  in  existence  and  ia  operation  in  1836 
(that  had  been  erected  in  Killing)},  with  one  other 
Jiot  ready  to  run  which  will  be  mentioned  presently. 
A  statement  is  made  in  the  t( w r  kcocs  that  in 
^.819  there  were  in  the  Westfield  Society  two  cotton- 
mills  and  one  store.  One  of  there  mills  and  the  store 
were  at  the  Danielson  factory  village  if  the  place  was 
«then  extensive  enough  to  be  called  a  factory  villejge. 
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Che  other  of  these  two  unlamed  milts  atood  upoi  the 
site  of  a  modern  brick-built  mill  at  Elmville.  Intht 
time  of  the  Civil  war  tbia  old  yellow  mill  bora  -ah 
aged  aspect*  In  18 L9  there  w«a  printed  in  Hartford 
a  small  book  called  Pease  Jt  Nile's  Gaxeteer  of  Oon4 
oec then t  and  Rhode  Island.  This  work  states  that  ' 
there  were  then  four  cotton  factories  in  Killingly  ol 
which  thrde  associations  are  specially  mentioned,  bat 
one  is  ieft  unidentified.  This  was  the  one  mentioned 
above  which  Barber  in  1836  called  the  Hutchins  mill 
which  was  of  the  same  type  as  the  Danielson  factory* 
The  Gaaeteer  goes  -on  to  say  t 

J‘Qne  of  these  is  called  the  Danielson  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany;  one  the  Killingty  Manufacturing  Company,  and  one  tht 
■Chestnut  Hill  Manufacturing  Com  patty*  These  establishment* 
employ  a  large  capital*  and  have  developed  a  new  and  exten¬ 
sive  field  for  enterprise  and  industry*  W5  have  not  ascet* 
talced  the  cumber  of  persons  they  employ.  At  the  Danieltoe 
Manufactory  water  looms  have  been  introduced,  and  i| 
general  the  busiites3  is  carried  on  upoa  the  most  approved 
principles,  and  very  advantageously.” 

There  were  ultimately  two  Danielson  mills  in  line 
with  one  another,  but  separated  apart  by  two  abode, 
some  twenty  feet  each  in  length  that  occupied  the  toft 
of  a  terrace  wall  on  a  level  with  the  street  in  front* 
The  west  mill  was  built  inl809  by  an  association  of 
stockholders  {p.  88}  composed  of  such  men  is  Gen.- 
Jathed  Danielson,  Walter  Paine  and  Israel  Diy  of 
Providence, ^Wflfiam  Reed,.  Ira  and -Stephen  Draper 
of  Attleborough,  Bbeneser  and  Comfort  Tiffany,  John 
Mason  and  Tbaddeue  Larred  of  Thompson,  and  Wfl* 
Siam  Cnndall,  senior  and  junior.  The  second  or  eusl 
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mill  la  said  to  have  been  built  by  Thomas  and  Willard 
Danielson,  but  the  date  of  its  ereetion  is  seemingly 
lost,  though  possibly  not  beyond  recovery.  We  are 
inelined  to  place  the  building  of  this  mill  together 
with  a  row  of  tenement  houses  on  Water  street,  be¬ 
tween  1820  and  1825.  There  were  altogether  some 
twenty  stockholders  comprising  the  company  as  exist* 
iug  in  the  second  decade  of  the  century  when  their 
single  mill  was  commonly  called  the  “Danielson  Fac¬ 
tory. M  4  more  detailed  account  of  both  mills,  operated 
4s  one  establishment,  will  be  given  later  as  mattera 
stood  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 

Back  in  the  thirties  and  forties  of  last  century 
there  were  more  eb <  pt  ar.d  mill?  sir  rg  ti  e  last  quarter 
of  a  mile  stretch  of  the  Five  Mile  river  than  most 
residents  of  the  borough  in  prssent  times  would  sup¬ 
pose  was  at  all  likely  to  have  leen  the  ease.  In 
present  timeB  tier*  are  ctly  tao  establishments  that 
use  the  water  of  the  stream  juU  mentioned,*  but 
prior  to  1850  there  were  eight  establishments  run  by 
the  Five  Mile  river  and  requiring  four  mill  dams 
within  the  specified  distance.  The  principal  cftheae 
attablighments  were  the  two  DaoitWri  mills;  then 
across  the  river  south  from  the  westerly  mill  these 
gtood  another  cotton  factory  apparently  of  the  same 
fixe  and  type  as  either  of  the  others,  called  the  Whit- 


*  A  sluice  carries  the  water  of  the  Five  Mile  river  from  what 
was  once  the  Whitmore  mill  pond,  across  Franklin  street,  dis¬ 
charging:  It  into  the  Quinebattg  above  the  dam  and  near  the  east 
end  of  the  bridge.  The  point  of  discharge  is  close  to  the  intake 
of  an  underground  passage  that  conducts  water  to  the  Wheel  bf 
the  grlst-milD  If  no  water  is  passing  through  the  sluice, 
grist-mill  is  operated  wholly  by  Quinebattg  river  water, 
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more  mill.,,  At  the  mouth  o£  the  <  river  and -in  the 
angle  made,  by  ,the  Quinebaug  op  .  the  west  side  and 
the  Five  Mile  river  north,  there  stood  the  Caudal! 
woolen  mill.  The  other  four  establishments  were  a  * 
saw-mill  and  three  shops.  Tbs, shop  or  mill  loeated 
fatherest  up  stream  was  a  cotton  batting  milL;.  then 
dans  what  hadvoaae  been  John  Chollar’s  axe  factory 
oe  the  west  bank  of  the  river  and  a  shop  where  a 
stone  built  mill  now  stands  near  the  Main  street 
bridge,  There  were  two  other  water  power  eatmb* 
lisbments  in  whst  constituted,  the  Dauielsonviile  of 
the,  period  mentioned,  but  they  wire  run  by  the  Quin* 
ebaug  river.  These  were  the  Tiffany  cotton-mill  oa 
the  Brooklyn  side  and  s  grist-mill  cn  the  site  of  the 
modern  one,  making  ten  privileges  in  all.  . 

With  the  exception  of  the  westerly  Danielson  mill 
nossrtain  and  praam  .1  it**  f  »r  establishments 

are  now  attainable;  gt  least  the  publisher  has  never 
met  with  any  statement  in  print  in  regard  to  the  year 
iu  which  any  of  them  were  built,  except  the  first.  It 
will  now  be  In  order  to  make  some  remarks  conoerning 
each  one  of  these  establishments,  reserving  the  two 
Danielson  mills  for  the  last  of  these  dtrcriftinr. 
First  in  regard  to  the  dams  and  millponds  on  both 
rivers  required  to  furnish  the  ncthc  power  for  these 
old-time  establishments.  The  old  Danielson  mill darn 
stood  where  the  present  stone  dam  of  the  .Danielaou 
Cotton  Company  does  now.  Like  the  present  dem,  it 
was  stone  built,  but  of  a  different  form  than  themed* 
erndam,.  It  waB  what  is  called  s  step  dam,  built  ot 
rough  flattish  stones  in  the  form  of  a  long  flight  of 
•teps  stretched  across  the  stream  from  ope  bank  to 
he  ctfhqj;  eight  feet  high  or, thereabouts.  Along  the 
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top  of  sueb  dams  there  was  a  line  of  timbers  bolted 
to  |he.  upper  tier  of  stone*.  Upon  this  mud  set  edge- 
wire,  were  the  “flush  board*”  eight  or  ten  inches  wide 
end  held  in  place  by  Urge  pegs  or  iron  fastening*. 
The  clone*  of  such  dams  were  laid  loose,  that  is,  with* 
out  cement,  but  were  rendered  water  tight  by  a  filling 
in  on  the  upper  side  with  clay,  sand  and  gravel  up  te 
the  line  of  timbers  above  mentioned.  The  backwater 
of  the  old  dam  extended  up  stream  to  the  vicinity  of 
U  stone  arched  railroad  bridge,  the  mill  pond  not 
being  as  large  as  the  present  one. 

Next  below  came  a  low  “pour  over”  or  cataraet 
dam  built  of  timbers  and  plank,  the  ends  abutting  on 
•tone  walls,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  this  type  of 
dam.  Its  location  was  what  would  now  be  close  to 
the  north  side  of  (be  present  Main  street  bridge.  Ite 
only  use  was  to  operate  in  the  forties  a  trip-hammer 
in  a  shop  on  the  site  of  the  stone  tuiit  mill  at  the 
west  end  of  the  bridge.  The  backwater  or  mill  pond 
made  by  this  dam  extended  back  about  to  the  cotton 
batting  mill. 

The  other  two  dams  below  the  Main  street  bridge 
were  of  a  similar  style  of  construction  to  the  one  last 
described.  The  Whitmore  mill  dam  stood  where  the 
one  that  turns  Five  Mile  river  water  to  the  Quinebang 
through  a  sluice  way,  stands  now,  and  probably  wat 
of  about  the  same  height.  The  mill  pond  did  not  flow 
hack  to  within  several  reds  of  the  shop  or  about  to  a 
fording  place  in  the  bed  of  the  river  below  the  shop. 

The  last  one  of  these  dams  stood  below  the  present 
•tone  krehed  bridge  or  about  even  with  the  soatheaet 
corner  of  the  grist-mill.  This  dam  was  lower  than 
gny  of  the  others.  The  pond  it  raised  was  a  smalt 
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ear.  Tb©  three  email  pond*  below  theDsflielso* 
mill  dam  each  left  two  or  three  feet  fall  in  the.  river 
that  wee  not  utilised.  The  reason  was  the  fear  of 
backwater  in  flood  tine  submerging  the  bottom  parti 
of  the  wheel-pits  and  interfering  with  the  free  re?o-  ' 
iutions  of  the  great  wooden  wheels  of  those  times»  so 
that  some  allowance  was  made  for  free  drainage. 

The  “old  batting  mill,”  as  It  was  called  in  tbb  late 
fifties  and  in  Civil  war  time,  had  an  aged  appearance, 
enough  10  aa  to  justify  any  rnppoMtit  n  one  might 
entertain  that  it  might  have  been  built  in  the  second  * 
decade  of  that  century.  Poarilly  the  mill  was  of 
later  origin,  belonging  instead  to  the  decade  cf  the 
twenties.  The  building  was  of  moderate  sir*,  a  story 
and  a  half  high,  located  near  the  southern  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  granite  ledge  close  to  the  upper  dam.  its 
front  abutted  on  a  roadway  which  is  new  a  part  of 
Water  street.  The  form  of  the  building  was  sugges¬ 
tive  of  a  woolen  card\ng-nr. ill  in  the  forties  and 
fifties  Orville  M.  Capren  operated  tie  mill  for  the 
manufacture  of  eotton  batting.* 

The, John  Chollar  axe  factory  was  a  moderate  sited 
one-story  build i r  g  located  cr  tie  west  bark  of  the 
river  a  few  rods  above  the  Main  street  bridge.  The 
shop  was  in  existence  in  1836,  the  year  Barber  gath¬ 
ered  his  data  for  Killlrgly  (Connecticut  Historical 
Collections,  1838).  and  was  presumably  built  in  the 
early  thirties,  Where  shops  and  mills  were  built 
*■ 

\  When  In  the  Public  Library  observe  the  Conant  piotureof- 
th«*hopough,&sit  existed  in  18fi4,  and  in  reference  to  Reynold’s 
thfef^Qrjpered  plot  that  became  Davit  Park.  In  the  north  apex 
a  ope-story  building  is  shown.  That  was  Capron'g  storage  house 
for  cotton  waste.  His  residence  was  the  house  nearly  west  aoro$i 
Msdn  street  frops  tho  storage  building. 
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pa  the  sloping  banks  of  streams,  at  In  this  ckm,  nat 
much  excavation  was  required  to  cccitrcct  their 
Stone-walled  wheel-pits.  This  shop  drew  its  vitir  - 
from  the  near  by  Danielson  mill  diteh,  its  vheel 
furnishing  the  motive  power  for  one  or  two  forging  :  ' 
hammers  and  to  tarn  large  grindstones.  Chollar'i 
residence  was  on  Maple  street,  a  house  later  owned  v- 
by  (ieorge  Danielson.  In  the  forties  the  axe  faetory  - 
was  out  of  business,  bat  was  utilised  for  some  time  by  - 
Marcos  and  Onesimus  Fyler  for  the  mannfacttire  of 
whetstones. 

The  next  of  these  Five  Mile  riser  establishments 
was  the  shop  mentioned  as  being  located  on  the  situ 
of  the  small  stone-built  milt.  In  its  time  it  was  for 
general  blacksmithing. including  the  shoeing  of  both 
horses  and  oxen.  A.  gable  end  of  the  shop  was  clone 
to  Main  street,  bat  there  was  a  door  In  the  gable  and 
steps  for  the  convenience  ol  the  workmen,  since  the 
work  room  was  bslow  the  street  level.  In  a  part  of 
this  room  toward  the  river  there  was  a  smalt  watef- 
wheel,  mentioned  as  nsed  to  operate  a  forging  hammer. 

In  those  times  blacksmiths,  when  not  otherwise  buoy, 
took  old  worn  oat  horse  and  o*  shoes  and  welded 
them  into  bars  out  of  which  new  shoes  were  made. 
Here  the  trip-hammer  referred  toeaved  manual  labor, 
not  but  that  it  was  also  used  for  other  welding  work. 

The  Whitmore  cotton- ns  ill  was  located,  as  already 
remarked,  across  the  river  southward  from  the  west¬ 
erly  Danielson  mill,  or  just  a  few  reds  shove  the  stone 
arched  bridge.  The  north  end  of  the  mill  nbntted  on 
the  river  close  below  the  dam  there.  Usually  mills 
of  that  sise  and  type  had  thair  wheel-pits  beneath 
tliem,  but  the  Whitmore  milt  had  ho  real  wheel-pit 
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n<y  needed  #ny.;v  Xhe  wixfeKwM?FJ*?^  0«t^dein  aw 
ftijgJe.roade  by  ^  w^ll  upop  .wbicb  the  ^orth  eri  of 
the  m/tll  rest.ed  and  a  raised  a  batmen  t  at  thatendcof 
Uvedam.  J>  this  position,  the  wheel  i  ts  ed fwas housed? 

.protect  it  from  weather  conditions.  Barberf* 

*  ketch  concerning  the.  towq  oj ,  Killingly  namesSli 
jotton-njill*  on ,Five  Mile  river  icd  within  the  limita 
of  tb  at  own,.  ,  He  reckons  the  two  Daniels®*  mill*  or 
one.  establishment.  He  ci.testhe  number  of  spindles, 
operated  ie.each  one  of.  Kill  rag l v’s  fourteen  cotton 
mills,  the.fiigures  varying  from  4C0  to  8,600.  In  hie 
Collections  he  include* a  partial  view  of  tbe  villageof 
thgt  time  whisk  he  ipaskfof  m  DtoieUonri lie.  The 
view  point  chosen  for  the  picture  is  Main  street  on 
thy  Brooklyn  tide  sonedistsree  stove  tie Quinehaug 
storey  about  opposite-  the  present  overseers'  home. 
^Qjf.tbe  picture  shows,  the  AS  hitiroi*  mill,  yet  it  is  - 
nut  included in.  the  list  ot  mills  cd  Five  Mile  river 
nor  otherwise  mestioned  in  vi  e  sketch.  We  are  left 
to  thelnferepoe  that  in  1€86  tbe  hui-ldirg  itself  had 
bseo  compieted  or  nearly  so,  hut  had  not  beau  gotten  : 
into- running  order,  hence  Barber  could  pot  state  the, 
number  of  spindles  the  mjll  , would  ,§nal]y  certain. 
L^ter  the  mill  was  operated. by  Cyprus  Whitmore  and 
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his  nephew,  Nelson.  Whitmore.  .  «  - ^  *  <  $ 
Probably.. belonging  to  the  Whitmore  privilege; was. 
the  village  saw-mill  of  that  period*  This  stood  close 
to  4he,  mill  popd,  its  west  end  coming  close  io  the 
mill,  4t. discharged  its  water  after  use  into  the  drain 
way  ander'the' wheeMrcu»e*ef*tise  Wbitifcere  r  Hl  and 
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mill  was  of  tho  old-fashioned  kind  with  vertical  Ilf 
Mode  set  in  a  strong  frame  that  moved  up  mad  down 
with  ms  much  ms  four  fest  stroke.  The  smw  blmde  it- 
stflf  was  some  six  inches  wide  mod  ms  much  ms  six  feet 
l  a  length.  Borne  of  the  logs  were  about  two  feet  thiek 
AW  the  butt  end  mod  less  at  the  other  end.  They  were 
rolled  upon  a  long  movable  frame  and  firmly  clamped 
la  place.  The  first  four  runs  forward  and  back,  were 
to  -“square  the  log/'  the  outcome  of  the  turnings  and 
reclamping  being  slabs  and  sawdust.  Thereafter  the 
squared  log  was  cut  into  boards  and  dimension  stuff, 
usually  inch  boardf,  however.  The  saw  cut  into  the 
logs  only  on  the  downward  clip,  the  log-frame  moving 
forward  by  a  certain  mechanical  srratp  circct  at 
quarter-inch  jogs  coincident  with  each  downward 
movement  of  the  saw,  some  sixty  clips  per  minute, 
made  by  the  rapid  revolutions  ol  a  small  undershot 
wheel,  which  bad  an  iron  crank  on  one  end  of  its 
horiaontal  shift,  and  a  erank-bar  reaching  up  to  a 
connection  with  the  lower  part  of  the  saw-frame. 
Rut  the  old-fashioned  saw-mill  required  tv  o  wheels; 
the  other  was  a  vane-wheel  with  an  upright  shaft.  Its 
qole  use  was  to  run  backward  the  log-frame  as  rapidly 
as  was  consistent  with  safety.  The  sawdust  of  such 
mills  went  into  their  wheel-pits  and  floated  out  iato 
the  streams  while  the  undsrshots  were  in  motion.* 

In  the  south  angle  mads  by  the  junction  of  the  Five 
Mile  end  Quinebaug  rivers  there  stood  in  the  thirties 

.  ..  .  .  _ _ _ _ _ _ —a - 

*  •  We  shall  refer  to  the  picture  of  the  borough  that  Albert 
Conant  made  in  1884  on  the  assumption  that  it  U  g  perpetual  fix¬ 
ture  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Public  Library  whejfe  It  can  readily 
he  inspected.  The  roof  of  the  village  saw-mill  is  shown  In  the  ' 
picture  as  you  look  (so  to  speak)  pyer  the  west  half  of  the  west  of 
the  two  Danielson  mills, 
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and  forties  and- into  the  fifties?  aaaoall  woolen  factory, 
whilefor  *  longer  periodam  ©IdgrisMnill  occupied' 
ihp  other  angle  madeby  the  two  fivers.  No  one  wwW' 
sqppete  now  that  a  manufactory ©f  any  kind  had  ever  ' 
stpod, upon  this  small  area  of  atones,  <  brambles  and 
wend*.  -  The  mill  wa»  presumably  built  about  1880 by  * 
I*»,acv  Gandallf  father  of  a*  well-known  Danielson  * 
lawyer.of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  ' 
*HLwaa  said  to  hav*  been,  a  four-sett  satinet  mill. 
It* baaemernt  corresponded  with  ita  wheel-pit,  in  the' 
north  end  of  which  revolved  quite  a  large  wooden  * 
vhoel,;  The  walls  were  built  up  a  story  aboveground 
and  whatever  was  above  this  ground  story  was  wooden* 
built.  Belonging  to  tie  mill  props  ity  there  were  a  * 
couple  of  small  storage  buildings  on  low  ground  near  s 
its.»mall  mill. pond;  a  house  on  th#  west  side  of  Frank** 
Jin  atreet  near  the  present  atcer  arched  bridge,  anda 
small. barn  near  .Water  street. -.The  ’mill  employed 
only  a  few  hands.  In  the  early  fifties  it  was  operated  * 
by^Nuah  Shuarway,  but  it*  was  owned  by  the  wido#* 
sf4s*ae  Candall,  who  bsd  died  April  14)1846.  In  its* 
and  the. mill  weutd>y  fire,  rotretiuDsin  1865;'*  At  the  - 
tigagt.of -its. ‘destruction  a  man  named  H.  R.  Fargo  Was 
operating  it.  •  Nothing  was  ever  built  on  its  site.*  ^  • 
.Two.  other  weteer-power  establishments  of  the  times 
under  discussion  were  the  'old  grist-mill  mentioned* 
an^-tber Tiffany,  mill,  bcthrunby  Quinebaug  river 
water.  =Tbe -location  of  the  grist-mill  baa  already- 
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+  ghft  Cq,ndadl  mill  had  heen  deStroyed  nine  years  wbofttbe 

Libia  fy* picture  w^aa  made,  yet  Us  ground  story  walls  were  still  t 
standing,  dtio  the  two  small  storage  buildings  mentioned  above- 
Thefee.'WitK  the  bbiisfe  tenanted  by  thi  mart  who’  ‘  operated' fbe ' f 
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toe  a  indicated.  It  vu  ooly  of  moderate  dimeaeioae 
one  story  and  an  attic  high,  hat  a  part  of  its  ground 
floor  was  lowered  about  six  feet  onaceount  of  ruining 
the  grists  directly  from  the  mill-stoats  down  into 
bags  suspended  on  the  side  of  this  lower  space  that 
was  nearest  the  stones.  This  lower  floor  was  reached 
by  steps.  The  sets  of  mill-ctGnec,  of  which  this  mill-' 
had  two,  were  usually  placed  upon  a  raised  floor 
some  two  feet  higher  than  the  ground  floor.  The 
grists  brought  to  the  mill  were  shelled  corn  for  meal, 
the  same  mixed  with  oats  for  animal  feed,  rye  and 
sore  rarely  buckwheat  fcr  which  tkeie  was  a  bolting 
apparatus  in  the  attic.  A  horse  shed  projected  from 
the  north  side  of  the  mil!.  In  regard  to  the  date  of 
the  mill  a  few  tacts  maj  be  reviewed.  In  December, 
1808,  the  town  took  some  fiction  towstc  building  a  dry 
bridge  at  the  east  end  of  the  Quioebt  og  bridge  near 
Gen.  Danielson’s  residence.  Evidently  at  that  date 
there  was  no  darn  above  the  bridge  (p.  88)  and  no 
trench  for  a  grist-mill  across  or  under  the  road  where 
a  low  place  needed  to  be  bridged  over  to  reader  more 
easy  the  passing  of  loaded  teams.  Subsequently  a 
trench  crossed  the  road  there,  which,  with  some  filling, 
in  to  raise  the  road,  was  arched  over.  By  the  year 
1820  the  Tiffany  brothers  likely  already  had  their 
dam  in  existence,  which  rendered  useless  and  sub¬ 
merged  the  grist*  mill  dam  above  the  bridge.  It  would 
appear  that  the  grist-mill  had  then  been  bnilt  at 
least  several  years,  probably  in  1818  or  1814. 

Comfort  and  Ebeneser  Tiffany  appear  to  have  ran 
the  Danielson  factory  store  some  ten  years  before 
beginning  to  put  into  effect  the  project  of  1607  (p.  861 
which  had  for  its  object  the  erection  of  a  cotton- mill 
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on  the  Brooklyn  aide  of,  tbe  Quincbaug  river.  lay 

waiter  privilege  right*  connected  with,  the  matter 
appear  to  have  been  purchased,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  land  by  the  Tiffany  brother*.  If  oar  eon* 
jectnre  be  correct,  the  partite  jest  named  built  the 
grist-mill  tbit  baea  described  io  the  interval 
between  1810  and  1620.  Tbe  Quiuebaug  Mill  office 
ha*  no  records  that  show  when  the  Tiffany  mill  wa* 
built,  except  some  insurance  papers  indicating  the 
interval  from  1820  to  1825.  The  first  mentioned  date 
probably  saw  the  mill  in  process  of  erection.  •  >  . 

When  the  mill  was  built  tbe  cotton  factoriee  had 
passed  out  of  their  spinnics-D  ii)  stape  and  had  what 
for  that  time  were  full  complements  el  nachiutiy. 
$he  mill  was  wooden-built,  the  tedy  part  measuring 
It  by  32  feet,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  standard  measurement  for  tbe  small  et tun  mills 
of  that  time,  of  which  several  hundred  bad  beeo  built 
in  the  eastern  states.  The  mill  a  at  provided  with  two 
tyii  stories,  a  basement  and  attio.  Part  of  the  b  a  to¬ 
me  nt,  at  the  south  end,  was  utilised  by  a  large  wooden 
wheel  which  furnished  the  motive  power  to  operato 
the  machinery.  Centrally  located  on  the  west  front 
there  was  a  bell-tower  which  contained  the  stairways. 
A  long  one-story  annex  of  less  width  than  the  body 
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partaxtended  from  its  north  end  parallel  with  tbe  mill 
ditch,  and  this  contained  two  lerjr  machines  called 
^dressers.”  In  the  fate  sixtirs  this  serf  of  machine 
be^AO  te.  be  displaced  in  Airerlcrr  ml  Hr  \y  one  of 
English ,m  an  u  lecture  celled  a  “slasher.”  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  annex  or  dresser  rcom  of  tbe  Tiffany  mill 
was  of  later  date  than  its  body  part.  In  front  of  the 
mill  and  just  across- its.  ditch,  there  were  two  storage 
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buliiogs  resembling  cow  barn*.  The  mill  ditch  vac 
a  Ain  all  one  in  comparison  with  the  modern  trench.  . 
its  spili  way  for  waste  watsr  was  nsar  the  southwest' 
corner  of  the  mill. 

Betide*  the  lector j  end  it*  two  storage  building* 
^herc  wet  but  little  thet  comprised  the  Tiffeny  mill  , 
f  U  lege  daring  the  decode*  of  the  thirites  end  forties.  . 
The  Tiffeny*  chose  for  their  village  site  the  eestern 
sad  of  e  low,  flettish  ridge  projecting  into  e  large 
bend  mede  by  the  river,  for  about  e  third  pert  of  a 
mile  and  from  the  higher  ground  on  the  west.  The 
ridge  ieaboat  a  quarter  of  e  mile  wide  near  itseastern 
termination.  Its  northern  aide,  less  elevated  above 
the  river  meadows  than  the  southern,  is  traversed  by 
the  mein  village  street  which  was  merely  celled  in 
the  middle  pert  ot  last  century  the  “Brooklyn  road/’ 
The  oithern  side  of  the  ridge  is  more  pronounced  in 
regard  to  height  than  the  northern,  with  a  tendency 
to  be  oorregeted  with  spur-iike  projections.  Ih  the 
forties  pert  of  the  ridge  w*s  still  covered  with  haeet 
brush  and  scattered  trees,  while  the  pasture  land 
south  of  it  was  not  lacking  in  piues  and  birchea. 

The  Tiffany  residence  stood  on  what  is  now  Bfaia 
and  Tiffany  streets,  its  north  end  being  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  first  and  close  to  the  latter.  The  body 
part  of  the  house  was  two  stories  ard  an  attic  high;  a 
one-story  addition  projected  south  and  jogged  ont  from 
the  main  part  as  much  as  four  feet.  Score  five  rods 
farther  south  there  stood  a  small  barn  with  an  addf-.  ' 
tion  to  it.  The  premises,  coir  prisirg  lawns,  orchard 
and  garden  originally  extended  down  a  gentle  elope  to 
the  edge  of  the  river  and^were  closed  in  by  a  tight 
board  fence  seven  feet  high,  painted  white. 
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Still  farther  south  the  roadway  was  fronted  by  three 
tenement  houses  and  these  being  built  on  «  gentle 
h'Ui  slope  admitted  haring  a  basement  to  eahh'oiie  of 
them,  the  three  capable  of  sheltering  nine  families, 
bat  the  north  tenement  of  the  row  was  used  fof  the 
factory  boarding  house.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
main  road  there  stood  the  Tiffany  store  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Quicebacg  store,  and  which  had  a  horse 
shed  at  its  west  end  of  less  width  than  the  store;  then 
a  little  farther  west  there  steed  a  two-family  house 
still  in  existence  supposedly  built  for  a  superintend* 
sot's  or  overseers’  residence,  aDd  a  tenement  or  two 
a'oig  the  rosd.  lu  the  early  forties  a  man  named 
fiithrop  who  had  charge  of  the  Tiffany  store  occupied 
pert  of  the  residence  mentioned  an  overseers’ 
house,  A.ud  that  was  about  all  there  was  belonging 
t »  t os  nill  evolutive  of  a  few  private¬ 

ly  owned  residences  and  a  school  house  scattered 
farther  up  the  Brooklyn  road.* 

We  coins  u.ow  to  <\  more  detailed  account  relative  to 
lbs  once  old  landmarks  of  the  borough  commonly 
c>H$4  in  their  time  tbe  Danielson  mills.  Their  date 

'•  .  ^  ?* • 

,*  We  have  referred  on  page  78  to  a  picture  of  Danlolspnvilta 
in  Barber's  Connecticut  Historical  Collections.  The  Qnlnebattgr 
bridge  then  had  only  a  single  driveway,  hear  its  west  end  and 
south  side  of  the  road  there  stood  in  1889  a  small  one-story  build¬ 
ing  wh^qh  may  have  been  urod  for  a  shoemaker's  shop.  Baring 
moved  to  tbe  Brooklyn  side  and  occupied  part  of  the  overseers* 
house  that  has  been  mentioned,  Dr.  Samuel  Hutchins  used  the 
building  in  question  for  an  office.  About  1855  he  bad  II  moved 
to.  the  west  side  of  the  house  he  occupied.  In  1859  it  was  again 
mpyed,  this  time  to  the  angle  of’a  terraoe  wall  close  northeast  of 
the  bouse  where  Conant  sketched  it.  The  publisher  raw  h  r^iero 
ip  1910,  and  it  may  sti occupy  that  position 
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fSCtrn  d.iatpAter;  but.  generaly  overshot  wheels  t#rt 
rn^re,  /ec^in  height  thmn  in  horizontal  length.  Thera 
vs«a8,one  pair  of  mules  in  the  basement  operated  by 
Howard  3raqch. .  The  story  on  the  street  level  and 
tbe^one  above  that  censtituted  the  lower  and  upper 
weaving  rooms,  and  hence  the  east  mill  was  spoken  of 
by,  the  operatives  as  the  “weave  shop.”  The  lowe* 
r^pm  contained  forty-one  looms  and  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment  also  pertained  to  the  room  above.  The  weave 
r  jQms  were  in  charge  of  James.  Ladd,  as  overseer. 

(la  connection  with  the  weaving  rooms  it  was  stated 
ill *V  this  mill  was  badly  sagged  in  the  middle  and 
rested  so  weak  on  its  foundation  that  if  a  pail  of  water 
wa$, placed  on  the  floor  of  the  attic  story,  and  most  of 
the  looms  below  got  into  the  same  beat,  the  building 
wpuld  away  from  side  to  side,  until  half  of  the  water 
had  slopped  out;  yet  the  mill  was  never  considered  by 
tfcjB, operatives  as  unsafe. 

.The  attic  story  with  its  monitor  windows  was  used 
tor,  the  dressing  and  “drawing  in”  room.  There 
wag  no  overseer  over  the  dressing  room  as  there  were 
oplyUfto  men  who  worked  there  and  rarely  bat  two 
women  in  the  drawing  in  part  of  it.  “Mr.  Zebina 
Adams,”  our  informant  stated,  “was  porter  between 
thetwo  mills,  carrying  roping  for  the  males  in  the 
pavement,  filling  for  the  weaving  rooms  and  alsoanp- 
plyingcoal  and  sifting  ashes,  although  I  think  at  late 
as  1850  coa|  was  not  used,” 

(Jeorge  Danielson  was  agent  of  the  mill  corporation; 
Ma  rent  Child  s,  who  lived  on  Cottage  street,  waB  the 
superintendent  and  William  H.  Chollar,  who  in  1862. 
was  chosen  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Chnrcb, 
bid  charge  of  the  store  and  was  also  book-keeper  for 
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r t  will  how  be  in  drier  t »  ipssk  of  matters  pertain* 
iistg  to  the  interior  of  the  Danielfon  mill*  and  here  we 
©re  indebted  to  C.  W.  Wilson  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  aa 
operative  in  the  mills  daring  the  early  fifties,  for  the 
particulars.  First  in  regard  to  the  west  mill.  As 
Stated,  this  jutted  out  somewhat  beyond  the  natural 
.slope  of  the  rise  of  ground  at  that  end  of  the  mill, 
thereby  permitting  an  entrance  door  in  this  instance 
to  the  basement,  and  on  the  north  side  below  the 
bulkhead  at  the  terminstic  r  of  tie  ccrdcit.  Part  of 
the  basement  was  used  for  the  machine  shop  of  the 
.  mills,  and  was  then  in  chsrge  of  Andrew  8.  Wilson, 
father  of  0.  W.  Wilson.  The  remainder  cf  this  room 
,  was  taken  up  by  the  covered-over  upper  pajt  of  the 
large  overshot  wheel  that  ran  the  mill  which  project¬ 
ed  from  its  wheal-pit  ab  >ve  the  floor.  It  was  a  large 
and  powerful  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and 

-twelve  feet  fas*.  It  ihahirged  its  water  direotly 
-into  the  river  close  below  the  Whitmore  mils!  dm 

The  floor  above  or  first  on  the  Main  street  levej,v 
was  used  for  the  spinning  room  and  in  the  early 
fifties  was  in  charge  of  Lillhbridge  Burdick.  The 
next  story  above  was  mainly  the  carding  rccm,  but 
also  contained  in  the  west  end  a  picker  and  Uppers. 
This  room  was  in  charge  of  Christopher  C.  Crandall 
who,  a  few  years  later,  kept  a  grccery  Mere  in  a 
building  south  of  the  depot.  The  attic  story  with  Ite 
monitor  windows  was  a  mule  room  containing  four 
mules,  Israel  Plummer,  overseer,  at  that  time. 

At  the  easterly  mill  one  half  of  the  basement  was 
utilised  by  the  waterwheel  and  belt  pulleys.  The 
wheel  was  of  the  overshot  type  twelve  or  fifteen  fise* 
face  (horizontal  measurement)  and  as  muob  as  twelve 
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tbi  sheds  there  were  three  storage  buildings  near  the 
mills.  Two  of  these  were  upon  the  low  area  that 
bordered  the  Whitmore  mill  pond  and  the  third  w41( 
located  a  little  west  of  the  westerly  aa ill.  ' 

The  water  that  ran  both  mills  was  drawn  from  the 
upper  mill  pond.  A  ditch  walled  on  the  sides  eoa~ 
dieted  it  to  a  point  about  opposite  the  stone  built  mill 
where  the  ditch  turned  west  to  the  south  end  of  the 
qld  factory  store,  this  being  as  far  «s  it  remained 
open.  Here  underground  conduits  carried  the  water 
b.qtb  south  and  southwest  across  the  street  to  each  of 
the  two  mills.  Above  the  turn  in  tie  ditch  tbe  same 
ran  near  the  top  of  she  slope  of  the  river  bank,  but 
with  space  for  a  path  parti;  shaded  by  trees  growing 
on  the  bank.  On  the  west  side  of  this  part  of  thediioh 
the  ground  was  somewhat  bight  i  kid  ccctif  icd  by  aa 
apple  orchard.  Enough  eater  wts  carried  under. 
Maple  street  and  tbe  surface  of  the  Danielson  pram' 
iaes  to  form  a  s  nail  brook,  and  thence  as  an  open 
ditch  it  turned  northward  and  was  used  in  dry  weather 
to  irrigate  pasture  land  on  the  gentle  elope  between 
tbe  road  and  Quicebang  river.  Presumably  tbe  line 
af  the  ditch  is  still  traceable. 

After  crossing  theQuiuebaug  bridge  and  ascending 
9  vise  of  ground,  as  existing  prior  to  Civil  war  times( 
people  who  passed  or  drove  by  the  mills  were  familiar 
with  the  sound  of  humming  spindles  in  the  westerly 
miil  and  the  clattering  of  looms  in  the  easterly  mill, 
more  especially  noticeable  in  summer  time  when  some 
of  the  windows  were  apt  to  be  open.  Occasionally, 
toe,  Elisha  Danielson  might  be  seen,  rake  in  haody 
cleaning  leaves  and  floatage  stuff  from  large  gratings 
pf  the  ditch  dose  south  of  the  old  store. 
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iju  already  bees  discussed.  It  vat  aa  advantage  i| 
s$gard  to  the  early  ahopa  and  ns  ilia  designed  to  bo 
operated  by  water*  power  to  locate  then  oa  ground 
that  sloped  either  directly  to  the  river  or  to  low  load 
adjacent  to  the  atreana.  Thia  permitted  the  construe* 
tioa  of  basements,  and,  no  email  item  to  those  times, 
lessened  the  cost  of  execrating  wheel-pits,  and  many 
of  these  had  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  blasted  oat  In 
ledge  rock.  And  hence  the  mill*  in  question  were 
located  at  the  southern  termination  of  the  low  ridge 
or  swell  of  ground  between  the  rirers.  The  westerly 
of  the  two  mills  in  fact,  was  partly  built  into  the 
southwestern  shoulder  of  the  ridge  so  that  Its  weal 
end  jutted  oeer  the  hill  slope  there  toward  the  Quine* 
baug  river.  Each  of  these  mills,  was  provided  with 
two  full  stories,  a  basement  and  an  attic.  Both  were 
of  the  same  length  and  width,  probably  72  by  32  feet.* 
The  two  mills  were  in  lice  with  each  other  and 
were  separated  by  a  space  of  abont  forty  feet,  ibis 
being  moatly  utilized  by  a  couple  of  narrow  abeda  at 
the  top  of  a  piece  of  terraoe  wail,  the  easterly  shed 
being  a  little  higher  than  the  other.  Between  the 
sheds  there  was  a  paasway  three  or  foar  feet  wide 
and  steps  in  the  terrace  wall  leading  down  to  a  small 
area  of  ground  between  the  mills  and  the  Whitmore 
mill  pond.  The  weat  end  of  the  easterly  mill  joined 
the  higher  shed  in  which  an  office  part  was  partition* 
ed  off;  than  the  east  end  of  the  westerly  milt  came 
elose  to  the  nearest  end  pf  the  other  shed.  Besides 


•  C.  W.  Wilson  of  Worcester,  Man.,  an  operative  In  the  ssfttg 
dnring  the  early  fifties  and  a  close  observer  of  matters  connected 

with  them,  estimated  their  size  as  about  7ft  by  80  feet  end  .ftfirfj 
tj)at  both  mills  were  of  the  same  dimensions. 
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the  mills,  succeeding  Joseph  V.  Bite*  in  1848.  Mr, 
Jhollar  remained  until  the  end,  at  ooe  time  residing 
in  the  ell  part  to  the  old  Danielson  homestead. 

Ail  of  the  building*  that  belonged  to  the  Danielson 
Manufacturing  Company  were  of  wooden  construction. 
There  were  nine  tenements  on  Water  street  owned  by 
them,  three  on  the  east  side  large  enough  to  shelter 
dour  families  each;  two  on  the  same  side  of  the  street 
each  for  two  families;  two  other  Danielscn  tenements 
on  the  west  side  of  the  street  near  the  bridge,  and  two 
more  on  Main  street  where  the  Ewans  and  Hyde  blocks 
now  stand.  Still  another  mill  tenement  stood  below 
the  old  Danielson  house  near  the  old  grist-mill  trench. 

The  Whitmore  mill  operatives  lived  in  four  tene¬ 
ments,  two  oa  Franklin  street  near  the  mill,  and  two 
on  Water  street;  one  each  cn  either  side.  As  farther 
helping  to  make  up  the  factory  village,  there  were 
a  fewhouiesof  private  ownership  on  Cottage  street,  a 
shoe  shop,  the  old  Cenferticc  Inn  ()  j .  t«J*fc4)  and 
the  Danielson  factory  boarding  house,  all  west  cl  the 
raliroad.  Then  there  were  the  Whitmore  and  the 
Ely  residences,  Ely  Brothers  dry  goeds  store,  and  the 
Hutchins  tavern,  the  last  two  establishments  being 
located  nearly  on  opposite  tides  of  Franklin  street, 
Ely  Brothers,  Edwin  and  Jesse,  started  in  business  in 
1837,  baying  out  an  earlier  oeeupant  of  the  store,  so 
that  their  location  was  determined  by  that  of  the 
factory  village.  The  tavern  was  begun  about  1881  by 
Randall  and  John  Davis  but  was  not  finished  by  them 
Until  a  couple  of  years  later.  When  the  railroad  was 
being  graded  they  boarded  the  boner  of  the  working 
gangs  until  they  moved  on,  About  1838  they  acid 
the  tavern  to  Silas  Hutchins.  A  grocery  store  wge 
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maintained  in  an  addition  joined  to  the  vest  end  of  the 
tavern.  A  path  led  down  the  green  elope  to  the  Cold 
spring  which  then  issued  from  beneath  the  roots  of  a. 
maple  tree  upon  the  bank  above  it  and  in  warm  weath¬ 
er  during  Civil  war  time,  an  elderly  man  who  wore  a 
call  stiff  hat  might  occasionally  be  seen  wending  his 
wsj  down  the  path  with  a  pitcher  to  the  spring. 
Presumably  he  was  Henry  Hutcbirs,  ert  of  the  sane 

Silas  Hutchins. 

Having  given  some  account  of  the  early  shops  and 
pills  of  the  D&nielsonyille  that  was  of  a  time  anterior 
to  the  Civil  war,  we  will  next  take  a  passing  glance 
at  the  various  kinds  of  wheels  that  furnished  the 
motive  power  to  operate  their  machinery.  We  have 
spoken  of  most  of  the  ante-bellum  shop  and  mill 
wheels  as  belonging  to  a  type  called  breztt- wheels 
on  account  of  the  water  being  let  into  their  trough- 
like  ‘  buckets’'  abreast  of  the  body  of  the  wheel.  This 
form  of  the  old-fashioned  wooden  waterwheel  varied 
greatly  in  respect  to  size,  say,  five  or  six  feetindiam- 
eter  upward  to  thirty  feet  or  ptiis).e  nut  in  some 
oases,  but  usually  moderate  sized  wheels  were  in  usd, 
much  deperdii  g  uptr-  >1<  rail,  the  amount  of  watef 
available  and  the  power  desired. 

In  attenuptiLg  to  describe  ere  of  these  wheels  from 
memory  let  it  be  supposed  that  one  of  large  sine  is 
taken  aa  an  example.  To  begin  with  the  center  shaft; 
this  was  worked  out  of  tkie  straight  trunk  of  u  tret 
shaved  down  to  an  octagonal  form,  except  that  the 
ends  were  made  round  and  banded  with  strong  hoop* 
probably  made  of  wagon  wheel  iron.  The  eeutet 
shaft  was  all  of  sixteen  inches  through  and  in  thp 
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sods  were  set  large  iron  pinions,  the  bearings  of  the 
wheel,  which  revolved  in  boxes  bolted  to  the  top  of 
the  masonry  of  the  wheel-pit,  <  r  in  some  eases  to 
large  squared  timbers.  Arms  in  rows  of  four  eman¬ 
ated  from  the  center  el  aft  ccutfj  ( tc ii  g  with  tho 
spokes  of  a  wagon  wheel.  There  were  as  many  aa 
eight  rows  of  them,  two  end  arms  to  each  separate 
row,  and  two  between  these,  at  equal  distance! 
apart,  making  thirty. two  separate  arm  pieces  in  all. 
Wbat  corresponded  with  the  separate  fellces  of  a 
wagon  wheel,  curved  timbers  of  similar  shape  were 
hewn  or  worked  out,  making  a  circle  of  them  around 
the  wheel  into  which  the  cuter  ends  of  the  arms  were 
fitted.  The  circle  of  felloes  so  made  was  by  no  meant 
single;  another  and  over  lap.  ir  g  ret  was  spliced  against 
the  first  circle  of  them  and  their  were  trebled  at  the 
gear  end  of  the  wheel,  ail  of  the  pieces  being  strongly 
bolted  together.  The  felloes  were  as  much  as  five 
•.inches  thick  and  &b  spliced  tcgethci  at  the  ends  of 
the  wheel  were  called  its  rims.  All  ibis  constituted 
the  frame  of  the  waterwheel.  I*cw  as  to  itscovering. 
The  frame  thus  formed  was  sheathed  all  around  with 
plank  work  running  horixontally.  Each  plank  was 
shaved  and  placed  so  as  to  be  slightly  convex  on  the 
outward  fide  ai  d  cc  tcf  u  n  t  he  ctl  er  to  conform  with 
the  curvature  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  the 
whole  thus  far  constituting  a  great  drum  or  cylinder. 
Upon  the  outer  surface  ol  the  latter  aud  running 
lengthwise  was  fastened  the  thin  plrnk  work  (the 
planka  were  about  1$  inches  thick)  of  which  were 
formed  the  buckets  or  troughs  arranged  all  around 
the  outer  circumference  of  the  great  drum  and  sat 
both  edgewise  and  tilted  so  that  these  troughs  could 
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Bold  the  water  as  long  as  possible  before  discharging 
it  Into  the  wheel-pit, 

ft  took  a  large  amount  of  aster  to  run  one  of  theae 
wheels.  This  was  let  into  the  buckets  from  the  upper 
eighteen  inches  level  of  the  water  in  the  trench,  past* 
log  first  through  a  slittfd  reck  covered  with  thick 
leather  that  unwound  from  rollers  which  rolled  down 
when  the  wheel  was  t farted,  allcwirg  tie  water  to 
rush  through  the  slits  in  the  rack  where  uncovered 
by  the  leather  “gates.”  The  slits,  ere  below  another 
were  all  of  two  inches  in  width;  the  water  passing 
through  the  rack  and  into  the  buckets  in  sheets  slant¬ 
ed  a  little  downward,  being  let  in  upon  the  wheel  a 
tittle  higher  up  than  its  center.  There  could  have 
been  no  very  forcible  impact  to  the  water  as  it  filled 
the  buckets,  such  as  it  has  under  a  bead  pressure,  for 
this  type  of  wheel  was  mainly  propelled  by  the  weight 
of  the  water  or  force  of  gravity  during  their  motion 
downward.  While  the  wheel  was  running  the  water 
was  constantfy  filling  the  buckets  and  aa  constantly 
emptying  them  in  a  flood  into  the  wheel-pit. 

In  respect  to  the  application  of  the  power  thna  pro¬ 
duced  to  a  large  iron  n  air  «lsft  with  ore  or  more, 
belt  pulleys,  it  wie  ifiuui'  by  gcarirg.  CctrcH«d 
sections  of  cast  iron  gearing  were  bolted  to  one  of 
the  rims  of  the  wheel  on  its  outer  circumference  by 
which  a  circle  of  gearing  was  ftrrrrd  of  tbc  same 
diameter  as  the  bodv  of  the  wheel  itself.  This  notched 
into  a  gear  some  two  fret  in  dimeter  on  the  main 
shaft.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  larger  waterwheels 
of  the  type  here  described  made  more  than  four  or 
five  revolutions  per  minute,  but  the  main  shaft  menr 
tioned  appeared  to  whirl  rapidly.  To  the  boystwefye 
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or  thirteen  years  of  age  who  worked  in  the  mills,  as 
V ith  others,  there  was  a  sort  of  fascination  in  standing 
|n  the  wheel-pit  of  one  of  there  wheels  and  watching 
its  slow,  but  effective  motion.  There  wts  the  imprea- 
live  roll  of  the  great  wheel  itself;  the  sound  made  by 
descending  waters,  the  roar  of  heavy  iron  gearing 
and  noise  of  the  whirling  main  shaft;  thee  amidst  the 
general  din  of  the  enclosed  place  there  could  be 
distinguished  a  rapid  chith—chitl ~  <1  h h  sonnd 
caused  by  the  bucket  planks  striking  into  the  upper¬ 
most  sheets  of  water  pouring  through  tho  rack. 

In  regard  to  length  the  small  wheels  of  the  type 
here  described  were  longer  horizontally  than  their 
vertical  height  or  diameter.  \\  ith  the  larger  wheels 
matters  in  this  respect  stood  differently.  A  wheel 
24  or  30  feet  in  diameter  might  not  measure  more 
than  18  or  20  feet  horisontally.  Iheie  was  once  a 
mil)  on  Fall  brook  on  the  west  side  of  the  Plainfield 
road  about  a  mile  south  of  town  which  was  of  the 
breast-wheel  type  and  of  cotticert  t  It  height  but  was 
narrow  faced  horizontally  like  an  overshot  wheel. 

The  large  wheels  were  built  in  their  wheel-pits,  bnt 
the  wooden  msteiislf  which  went  into  their  construc¬ 
tion  were  put  in  shape  upon  sen  t  level  spot  outside. 
So  many  of  them  were  built  for  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  and  shops  that  in  the  first  half  of  last  century  a 
class  of  mechanics  were  cevtltjtc  called  '‘wheel¬ 
wrights.”  During  the  sway  of  wooden  wheels  in  this 
country  the  breast- w  be  <  1  an  ptem  iiuti;  a  cotton 
mill  wheel.  .No  nails  were  utec  in  their  construtlki , 
all  fastenings  being  of  the  nstnre  of  bolt  work.  Jk 
large  number  of  bolts  weBt  into  the  construction  of 
any  one  of  these  wheels  of  diffetent  lengths  and  site!, 
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th)3gh  aoae  probably  txceeded  three-quarters  of  *w 
in  oh  in  diameter. 

T^e  next  largest  type  of  wooden  wheel  was  called 
the  overshot.  Its  motion  was  the  reverse  of  that  of 
ih>e  breast-wheel.  .While  the  latter  revolved  in  a 
direction  that  was  upstre an ,  tie  water  that  ran  ait 
overshot  wheel  was  carried  in  a  trough  over  its  top 
fad  plunged  in  a  cascade  into  its  backets  on  the  down 
stream  side.  As  in  the  case  of  the  breaet-wheelSj 
they  varied  in  site,  but  were  apt  to  be  narrow  acrosji 
the  face  or  horizontally.  Their  construction  and  con¬ 
ditions  attendant  upon  their  use  were  mach  the  tame 
as  in  tbe  case  of  breast- wheels.  Where  tbe  water  was 
limited  like  the  .flow  of  a  brook,  hut  with  fall  of  con? 
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fjidorable  heigbt,  this  type  of  wheel  eculd  he  advan¬ 
tageously  used.  They  po»fee»cd  a  double  force;  the 
weight  of  the  water  that  kept  Ailing  the  buckets 
together  with  the  impact  force  derived  from  the  falling 
cascade  mentioned.  In  profortku  to  the  amount  of 
water  used  the  overshot  was  the  tr.oet  powerful  of  the 
old-fashioned  wooden  wheels. 

Then  among  the  smaller  varieties  of  waterwheels 
constructed  of  wood,  if  any  other  kinds  there  frpre, 
may  be  mentioned  the  undershot,  the  vane  and  the 
tnb  wheel.  roe  a idershot  differed  from  the  others 
in  one  marked  feature,  in  thaj  the  water  was  projected 
in  a  sheet  under  head  pressure  beneath  tbe  wheel. 
This  variety  of  waterweel  found  ure  In  saw-mills  and 
io  tide-mills  ia  localities  on  the  sea-coast  where  tbe 
tide  ran  high  and  could  be  impounded  in  reservoirs. 
,  The  vane  wheel  was  also  an  adjunct  of  old  fashioned 
saw-mills  (a.  79)  and  were  also  used  in  small  power 
establishments  such  as  shingle-mills.  Thoy  had 
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upright  wooden  shafts  with  Iren  pinions.  Pieces  of 
f>)ank  about  three  feet  in  length  and  as  much  as  eight 
inches  in  width  were  mortised  into  the  shaft  near  its 
lower  end  radiating  from  it  edgewise  like  spokes  from 
the  hub  of  a  wagon  Wheel.  The  water  was  directed 
against  the  vanes  under  ahead  pressure, canting  this 
form  of  Wheel  to  rotate  rapidly. 

The  tub  wheel  also  had  a  vertical  shaft,  it  might  be 
of  iron.  It  was  not  open  to  View  but  revolved  within 
a  tub-like  casing.  The  water  cane  to  it  in  a  tight 
trough,  under  a  head  pressure,  and  to  one  side  of  the 
wheel,  passing  out  beneath  it.  Wheele  of  this  kind 
sometimesfarniahed  power  for  small  establishments. 

In  1850  the  reign  of  the  wooden  wheel  was  drawing 
toward  an  end,  the  beginning  of  which  was,  aa  yet, 
merely  in  sight.  No  other  wooden  wheels  were  con- 
itrUcted  in  Danielsonville  after  the  year  1852.  Nor 
were  there  any  iron  wheels  in  the  village  until  a  little 
later  than  tbatdatt.  Then  a  line  set  in  which  lasted 
until  after  the  Civil  war  when  both  the  wooden  and 
the  iron  wheel  were  in  use  in  the  place  conjointly  on 
the  principle  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  gener¬ 
ally  does  not  cause  any  sudden  cessation  of  the  use  of 
the  old.  In  the  Danielsonville  of  lbfcO  there  were 
seven  breast  wheels,  (  wo  overshots,  one  undershot  and 
a  vane-wheel  in  existence.  The  breast-w  heels  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Batting-mill,  whetstone  shop, 
blacks  mi  thing  works,  Wfcitrrcre  cotton  mill,  griati 
mill,  Cundall  woolen-mill  and  Tiffany  cotton-mil). 
As  before  indicated  in  previcus  pages,  the  ovfcrshots 
were located  in  the  basements  of  the  Danielson  mill! 
and  the  undershot  and  the  Tire- wheel  in  the  wheel* 
pit  of  the  village  saw-mill. 
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At  th«  close  of  1860  the  record  for  the  shop  ir4 
mill  wheels  of  the  village  stood  essentially  as  follows; 
Of  breast- wheels  four  were  still  in  nse,  to  wit,  the  one 
under  the  batting-mill,  and  one  each  at  the  stone-built 
■hop,  Whitmore  mill  and  Qninebaug  mill.  The  two 
overshot  wheels  continued  their  revolutions  at  the . 
Danielson  mills  and  so  also  did  the  two  diverse  ones 
at  the  saw-mill.  A  tab-wheel  was  also  in  nse  under 
the  Fyler  whetstone  shop  located  on  the  river  bank,* 
Brooklyn  side,  a  dozen  rods  south  of  the  gate  house. 
As  this  wheel  was  cased  in,  we  are  oot  sure  whether 
it  was  a  wooden  wheel  or  some  kind  of  iron  one. 

Of  various  kinds  of  iron  wheels,  all  with  vertical 
shafts,  five  had  been  introduced  at  the  date  mentioned, 
possibly  six.  When  the  first- to— be- built  portion  of 
tbe  Qninebaug  mill,  that  is.  the  bell-tower  part,  was 
being  erected,  a  large  breast- wheel  was  placed  in  the 
pit  where  the  modern  wheels  are  in  present  times; 
then  when  the  main  part  extending  east  and  west  was 
in  process  of  erection,  two  iron  wheels  of  the  Upham 
patent  were  installed  in  Aunts  Vullt  agaitit  a  rock 
cliff  at  a  point  near  tie  vest  erd  of  a  foot  bridge 
that  crosses  the  river  there.  Tbe  upright  shafts  of 
the  early  iroa  wheels  came  up  through  the  water  in 
the  flumes,  and  had  large  miter  gears  at  their  tops  by 
which  their  turbine  motion  was  cbgDged  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal.  In  the  fifties  the  wooden  wheels  at  the  grist¬ 
mill  and  Tiffany  mill  were  replaced  by  iron  ones.  In 
1860  Blisha  Chamberlin  built  a  wood  working  estab¬ 
lishment  across  Main  street  from  the  stone-bnilt  shop 
operated  by  some  kind  of  an  iron  wheel.  Therefore, 
when  the  Civil  war  began,  Danielson  had  fourteen 
water  wheels  of  the  several  different  kinds  in  use. 


CHAPTER  Vi 

1ST  THEIR  DAY  AND  GENERATION 

THIS  chapter  will  concern  the  bniiro*  men  cl  the 
middle  fifties,  the  limitations  of  the  newly  created 
borough  aa  existing  it  three  jeers,  the  characteristic 
life  of  the  time  aud  many  other  particulars.  When 
a  village  attain*  a  populatict  cf  a  thrust tc  or  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants  and  has  reached  something  of  S 
state  of  equilibrium  with  existing  conditions,  neither 
noticeably  building  up  or  increasing  in  population; 
from  various  causes  that  need  net  be  specified  a  few 
business  changes  are  apt  to  oeeur  for  eaeh  succeeding 
year.  At  the  time  the  “depot  village,”  as  it  was  at 
first  Called,  began  building  up  around  the  railroad 
station  during  the  early  forties,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  thing  comparable  to  a  boom  or  rush 
on  the  part  of  the  early  cccu;  ante  of  the  depot  village 
to  establish  themselves  the  re  either  in  different  lines 
of  trade,  callings  or  vocations.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  these  early  eorr.era  had  previously  becD  in 
business  else*  he  re,  but  tbiLkii  g  tir  s  t  they  might  do 
better  in  tha  new  village  were  willing  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  the  opportunity  offered.  Ike  piece  built  up 
gradually  where  fields  had  existed  not  long  previously, 
the  land  then  being  owned  by  vaiicue  parties  and 
largely  by  the  hanielscn  blaiuUttvrii  g  Company. 
Gradually  streets  and  lanes  began  to  take  form,  some 
of  the  former  under  stress  of  circub  stances.  Around 
in  the  vicinity  there  #ere  pre-existing  roads.  In 
regard  to  the  business  men  who  were  present  thtrh 
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in  the  decade  q/  the  forties,  we  find  mention  of  me* 
each  as  Gideon  Segur,  Samuel  Brown,  Geo.  W.  Fierce, 
Fred  Richmond,  Leonard  Tbcor  peon,  James  Rothwell* 
Jesse  Ames,  and  a  few  others  where  can  es  do  not 
appear  in  a  much  larger  list  of  trades  and  yocatiena 
as  still  in  business  in  tie  middle  fifties.  But  many 
of  those  in  business  during  this  later  period  and  eyen 
long  afterwards,  began  in  the  depot  Tillage  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  in  the  forties. 

ftifjre  sail  derating  the  business  men  of  the  middle 
fifties  including  those  of  minor  yocatioos,we  will  take 
a  survey  of  the  existing  status  of  tfce  tewn  in  which 
they  chanced  to  hare  their  adult  life  and  being  or  in 
.individual  cases  some  portion  of  the  same.  The  roaiji 
street  of  the  borough  extended  from  the  Day  stree\ 
intersection  to  that  of  North  street  or  to  a  point  afew 
rods  farther  on,  (pp.  66  and  69)  and  waa  about  two 
miles  in  length.  Nor  was  the  surface  as  level  at  it  it 
now.  The  most  marked  variations  were  near  the  two 
Ifain  street  bridges;  a  rise  in  front  of  the  Quinebang 
Store  up  to  a  point  opposite  the  Tiflany  street  inter¬ 
section,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  there  was  a 
steeper  ascent  to  the  ground  in  front  of  the  westerly 
Danielson  mill.  They  were  sufficiently  marked  to  bo 
spoken  of  a*  bills  and  in  winter  if  the  snow  became 
packed  down  hard  and  smooth,  were  used  by  the  boy  a 
and  giris  for  eoasting.  These  risings  of  the  surface 
were  rendered  somewhat  pronounced  from  {he  fact 
that  the  bridge  of  that  time  set  ccr.ficeublj  lower 
down  than  the  present  one.  There  was  also  a  swell 
of  the  surface  just  after  crostitg  tie  bridge  over  tho 
Five  Mile  river  the  summit  of  which  was  a*  lunch  9a 
eight  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  neat  by  bridge* 
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&t  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  the  sarface  for  aeveral 
xods  was  lower  by  a  few  feet  than  that  in  front  of  the 
Danielson  mills.  The  whole  length  of  Main  stree^ 
was  by  no  means  closely  built  up  except  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  depot.  These  vacant 
spaces  were  generally  utilized  by  garden  plots,  par¬ 
ticularly  so  on  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the  river. 

Main  street  extends  generally  in  regard  tc  direction 
from  southwest  to  northeast  turning,  more  to  thf 
north  in  Westfield  village  The  built  up  portion  of 
the  borough,  if  only  in  a  scattering  way,  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  farther  south  than  Franklin  street  in  the  middle 
fifties  *Dd  in  the  opposite  direction  Winter  street  was 
approximately  its  northern  limit.  To  the  eastward 
and  south  of  Westfieid  what  was  called  the  old  stage 
or  Plainfield  road  sax  but  little  built  upon,  there 
being  at  intervals  vacant  sjtcer  Let  utilize  c.  Some 
of  these  scattered  dwellirge  Lfd  originally  been  built 
foif  farm  houses.  Between  KeyncJds  and  Cottage 
streets  there  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  this  roadway, 
but  several  rods  apart,  an  academy  and  a  mechanical 
shop  that  used  steam  power. 

Without  taking  note  of  lanes  and  roadways  with 
scarcely  any  buildirgs  en  then  aside  (nc  tie  h'ain 
street  corners,  the  intersections  for  the  aide  of  it  to- 
ward  the  southeast  were  named  in  those  days  Summer 
(now  called  Bioad),  Center  (digitally  itntd  Cen¬ 
tral),  Furnace,  Franklin,  Tiffany  and  Elm.  And  for 
the  side  toward  the  northwest  there  were  :  Winter, 
Davis  (now  Spring),  Railroad,  Short  and  Maple.  Then 
Academy  and  Water  streets  ivrrrtc  crcn  lift  to  Mala 
street  and  not  merely  interree  tie  1 1  fit*  one  aide. 
There  were  a  few  other  streets  on  the  general  town 
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site  that  did  not  connect  directly  with  the  main  thor¬ 
oughfare  that  traversed  the  entire  length  of  the, 
borough.  These  were  Cottage  and  School  streets  to 
one  tide  of  Main  street,  and  Mechanic  and  Oak  in 
the  other  direction.  School  street  was  in  an  early 
stage  of  growth  and  projected  some  distance  across 
Cottage  street  being  se  named  from  the  factory  vil¬ 
lage  district  school  honse,  a  two-room  building  whieh 
•  ;ood  on  the  east  side  of  the  extended  part  of  the  street 
and  faced  west.  Mechanic  street  started  from  Kail^ 
road  Square  and  after  making  a  jog  around  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  liothwell  hail,  practically  terminated 
fQjr  that  time  at  Winter  street.  On  the  Brooklyn  side 
a  row  of  six  two-family  brick  tenement  houses  called 
FroDt  street  was  of  the  class  mentioned. 

We  have  used  the  names  of  the  borough  streets  aa 
though  the  people  of  that  pe  riod  were  in  the  habit  of 
similarly  using  them  their  etlvtF.  1  Lie  wst  by  do, 
means  the  case.  It  was  but  recently  that  the  court  of 
burgesses  had  applied  anj  r*i Let  &t  all  tc  the  village 
roads  and  ways  and  people  continued  to  use  the  earlier 
local  nomenclature  to  tie  (id  cl  the  Civil  war  and 
probably  much  longer  into  the  century  in  speaking, 
of  locations  of  residents.  Thus,  such  expressions  aa 
“between  the  rivers”  for  Maple  street;  the  “factory 
village  road”  for  Cottage  street*  “up  the  Brooklyn 
road”  for  the  part  of  Main  street  above  Elm  Street 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river;  then  some  residents  were 
referred  to  as  living  “on  Christian  hill.”  There  was 
a  lack  of  signs  at  the  street  corners,  the  only  one  thfe^ 
writer  ever  aaw  being  tacked  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  Reynolds  grocery,  readirg  “Mechanic  8t.”  W« 
have  thought  that  the  roadway  starting  northward 
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from  Railroad  Square  and  which  developed  into  Me* 
ohanic  street,  at  one  time  before  the  Rothwell  hall 
building  had  been  erected  ( 1 861 )  crossed  the  ground 
where  it  stood  and  that  the  sign  mentioned  was  put 
on  the  Reynolds  building  to  indicate  that  the  short 
stretch  of  roadway  there  was  considered  to  be  part  of 
Mechanic  street.  A  more  natural  starting  point,  one 
would  suppose,  was  across  from  the  old  hall  building 
where  two  street  corners  of  Mechanic  and  Academy 
streets  existed.  There  is  an  abrupt  termination  to 
Academy  street  where  St.  Albans  church  now  stands, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  West  Killing ly  Academy 
built  upon  the  same  site  in  1847  prevented  a  crossing 
there  instead  of  merely  an  intersection. 

The  Daoielsonville  of  the  middle  fifties  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  wooden-built  town.  On  the  Killingly  side  of 
the  river  the  only  brick  walled  buildings  were  the 
Arcade  on  the  site  of  the  Exchange  block;  the  Davis 
block,  corner  of  Main  and  Center  streets,  and  a  brick 
walled  chapel  or  parish  boose  (p.  60)  on  the  south 
side  of  Cottage  street  snd  west  of  the  railroad  track. 
In  1855  the  building  was  purchased  by  the  borough  for 
a  fire  engine  bouse.  The  basement  to  the  old  Metho¬ 
dist  church  bad  walls  of  brick.  Originally  the  build¬ 
ing  stood  upon  &  rise  of  ground  composed  of  sand  and 
gravel,  but  in  1852  this  was  excavated  from  under  it 
and  a  basement  constructed.  On  the  Brooklyn  side 
*he  Quinebaug  Company  early  ir  the  middle  fifties 
completed  a  number  of  brick  buildings,  as  follows: 
Six  two-family  tenement  bouses  forming  Front  street, 
the  one  fartherest  west  having  an  ell  being  need  many 
years  for  the  factory  boarding  house;  one  six-family 
and  one  ten-family} block  on  opposite  sides  of  Slip 
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street;  four  two- family  houses  on  the  west  side  o I 
Tiffany  street  and  a  block  two  stories  and  attic  higK 
for  four  families  on  the  other  side  and  lastly,  the  mill 
office.  The  buildings  tben  dieting  on  Main  street 
above  Elm  street  were  all  wooden  built. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  population  of  the  borough 
may  have  been  when  it  was  organised  in  Hoth well  hall 
July  8,  1854,  since  at  that  time  the  population  of  the 
Tillages  was  merged  in  with  that  of  the  townships.  I* 
the  time  of  the  Civil  war  the  population  of  the  borough 
was  estimated  as  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
thousand  inhabitants. 

We  shall  now  speak  definitely  of  tbe  busintte  men 
in  different  lines  of  trade,  tbeir  locations,  aid  in  •<? 
iarasour  memory  or  records  in  band  fudfftsh  data* 
we  .shall  include  particular  tr  notes  concerning 
them.  Also  the  same  in  regard  to  men  of  different: 
minor  callings  and  vocations.  So  far  as  convenieftf 
these  tradesmen  of  the  middle  fiifties  of  last  century 
will  be  presented  in  groups,  first  in  regard  to  those! 
dealing  in  dry  goods,  clothing  and  men's  furnishings. 

Edwin  Ely  &  Co;  dry  goods  merchant,  Franklin  strsdf 
location. 

C.  C.  Cb*mb»rlinf  clothing  merchant,  in  a  wooden  baMO^ 
ing  that  stood  on  the  site  of  Hutchins  block. 

John  D.  Bigelow,  hats  caps,  tranks  and  men's  fnrnlahing 
goods.  In  same  building  as  that  called  the  Corner  Store* 
across  Short  street  from  the  Jodoin  block. 

J.  E.  Short  &  Co.,  in  same  line  of  goods  aa  J.  D.  Bigelow. 
In  the  Luther  Day  building  now  merged  into  tbe  Jodoim 
block  and  in  tbe  part  next  to  Short  street. 

Martimeus  Roderick,  merchant  tailor;  in  a  house  owned1 
by  him  that  stood  on  the  site  of  tbe  Savings  Bank. 
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Mils  Hannah  Bennett,  millinery  and  dressmaking.  At 
the  old  stand,  south  side  of  Main  street  not  far  fiom  the 
bridge  over  Five  Mtie  river.  In  those  times  Miss  BenntU  - 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  woman  in  the  boroagh  who 
iris  following  a  business  calling. 

Edwin  Ely  came  from  Harwinton, Conn.,  and  began 
business  at  bis  location  in  1837.  He  probably  bough* 
but  an  earlier  occupant  of  the  store  on  the  Providence 
read.  His  location  there  before  there  was  any  depot 
Tillage  was  solely  in  relation  to  the  factory  Tillage  and 
independent  of  the  Danielson  piil!  store.  His  brother, 
Jesse  S.  Ely,  was  present  in  the  early  forties  and 
together  during  that  decade  they  constituted  the  firm 
of  Ely  Brothers,  but  Jesse  had  remeved  from  D.  by 
;he  year  1355.  Edwin  became  the  leading  dry  goods 
raerch8nf||Athe  borough  dtt-pu  his  Icestict  aside 
from  its  busthess  center.  Probably  on  that  account 
he  did  not  moTt  to  Main  street  and  to  the  site  of  the 
Hyde  block  until  1373.  James  Perkins  who  came  to 
D.  in  the  late  fifties  was  his  business  mantger. 

Concerning  Chauncey  C.  Chamberlin  we  have  no 
notes  other  than  the  date  of  hia  death  in  lfcOS  at  the 
age  of  81.  In  the  middle  fifties  he  was  at  least  46  and 
eras  not  in  evidence  as  a  war  time  business  man. 

J.  D.  Bigelow  was  a  native  of  North  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  whore  he  was  born  in  1820.  He  came  to  D.  in 
the  aid  lie  forties  and  established  himself  In  business 
in  the  building  that  latood  on  the  site  of  Hntcbina 
block.  About  1840  be*purchased  the  Rotbwell  tailor 
shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  Main  street  from  his  first 
location  and  on  a  corner  cf  Short  street.  Then  or 
later  he  remodeled  and  probably  enlarged  the  store, 
placing  a  brick  pavement  with  cut  granite  curbing 
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ft  a  4  hitching  posts  at  its  Main  street  front.  Daring 
the  Qivll  war  Mr.  Bigelow  was  absent  in  Providenet,. 
bat  returned  to  D.  and  resumed  business  at  bis  store, 
the  writer  thinks,  sen  e  tin  e  In  1866.  While  absent 
the  store  was  rented  to  other  parties  in  the  rameUn* 
of  business.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  a  deacon  of  the 
Wdstfield  0  jj  {relational  church,  succeeding  Elisha 

A 

Danielson. 

Where  we  possess  neither  recollection  nor  printed 
matter  concerning  some  business  men  in  D.  back  in 
the  fifties,  we  shall  have  to  forego  making  any  re* 
(parks  in  regard  to  them.  Possibly  J.  E.  Short  waa  a 
brotherof  William  8hort  whostarted  the  reed  business 
iu  D.  about  the  year  1866. 

Mftftimeus  Roderick  was  an  Englishman  wbe 
came  down  from  Worcester  about  the  year  1847,  and 
at  first  was  associated  with  James  Rothwel).  Altho 
they  were  fellow  countrymen  they  did  not  get  along 
well  together  and  separated,  each  eontinuirg  their 
business  independently.  In  April,  1848,  Roderick 
advertised  hit  location  as  being  in  a  new  house  next 
beyond  the  Methodist  church.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Methodist  church  and 
withal,  a  fine  man.  The  next  group  will  concern  the 
general  merchandise  tradesmen,  the  grocery  men, 

end  druggists. 

. 

J.  &  S.  Waldo,  general  merchandise.  Corner  of  Main 
and  Academy  street. 

Daniel  P.  Bjrlingham,  general  merchandise,  in  the  middle 
room  of  the  Arcade  which  stood  where  the  Exchange  block 
is  now  located  on  Main  street. 

Hi  ;  .  , 

Josiah  Bennett,  general  merchandise;  in  what  for  tomst 
ye  srs  has  been  known  as  the  Winkelman  building. 
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Caleb  W.  Knight  &  Co.t  general  merchandise.  In  one  of 
|he  wooden  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  Phoeni*  block. 

Clenn  H.  Reynolds,  general  merchandise,  on  one  of  the 
corners  at  the  norrb  end  of  Railroad  square  where  a  cement 
stone  block  now  stands. 

Qeo.  Jepberson,  genera}  store.  Location  in  one  of  Ihf 
two  wooden  buildings  that  occupied  the  site  of  Hatchias 
Mock  on  Main  street. 

Danielson  mill  store,  carried  a  general  stock  of  goods  par* 
ticularly  groceries.  In  charge  of  William  H.  Chollar.  The 
sfte  of  the  store  is  mainly  covered  by  the  office  of  the  brick 
asill.  When  this  mill  was  built  the  old  store  was  moved  over 
to  Water  street  and  changed  to  a  tenement  house. 

Quine baug  mill  store,  general  merchandise.  In  charge  of 
IS.  M.  Jackson.  Located  on  thp  site  of  the  present  store. 

J.  K.  Green  3c  Son,  general  store.  North  side  of  Man| 
greet  a  few  rods  above  Elm,  Brooklyn  side. 

W.  A.  Brewster,  druggist,  opposite  the  Attawaugao  Hotel. 

About  tbe  time  that  the  middle  fifties  was  blending  with 
the  late  fifties,  Christopher  C.  Cist  call  opened  a  general 
merchandise  store  in  the  building  south  of  the  depot.  gfe 
probably  bought  out  Josiah  Bennett  in  the  same  location. 
Mr.  Crandall  had  a  grow*  up  son  named  Cranston  who  tyt 
a  drug  store  in  a  room  of  the  building  on  tbe  side  toward  ib« 
railroad.  As  Cranston’t  business  wss  separate  from  that  of 
hie  father  he  may  have  been  already  established  there  daring 
part  of  the  time  that  Bennett  occupied  tbe  other  roqm. 

What  baa  been  epoken  of  above  ae  general  or  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  stores  were  the  grocery  stores  0 1 
tbe  time.  A  line  of  groceries  was,  perhaps,  the  main 
part  of  the  business,  but  each  was  apt  toapecialite  in 
some  other  commodities,  some  one  thing,  some  aootfefr 
snch  as  boots  and  shoes  for  n  ct>  and  calicoes, etc.* 
for  women  and  children,  crockery,  band  used  farm 
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and  garden  implements,  seeds  and  other  things  said* 
from  the  strictly  grocery  lice  of  business.  Into  tho 
cellars  below  there  went  hogsheads  of  molasses  and 
upon  ground  floors  barrels  of  flcur,  sugar  and  dri^d 
fruits  to  which  was  added  barrels  cf  apples  in  the  fall  ' 
apd  early  winter.  Usually  the  heavy  goods  came  to 
the  stores  in  barrels  and  boxes  in  those  days  when 
shipped  in.  In  the  fifties  and  later,  farmers  brought 
iq  to  some  of  the  stores  loadi  >f  cord-wood  which  were 
traded  in  for  groceries  and  disposed  of  by  the  stores 
on  call  or  order  to  customers.  The  use  of  wood  for 
heating  and  cooking  purposes  was  then  quite  general 
and  there  were  meu,  incapacitated,  it  might  be,  foy 
any  general  work  who  took  the  jobs  of  sawing  and 
splitting  it.  To  some  extent  the  stores  dealt  in  farm 
produce,  especially  grein  at  d  potatoes,  but  quit*; 
generally  it  was  common  for  families  to  bare  theis 
garden  plots.  The  general  merchandise  stc  res  aimed 
to  carry  any  kind  of  goods  in  their  line  for  which 
there  was  a  ready  sale  and  for  which  they  had  avail¬ 
able  space  in  their  buildings.  In  propertitn  to  the 
populatson  of  Danielson  in  those  times  the  place  wat 
well  supplied  with  stores  of  the  kind  we  have  just 
been  discussing.  Bo  far  as  we  have  the  data  in  hand 
we  shall  speak  more  personally  of  some  of  the  trades¬ 
men  of  tbe  group  last  mentioned. 

John  and  Simon  6.  Waldo  came  from  Canterbury 
in  the  late  forties  and  held  positions  as  clerks  in  tbe 
stores  of  D.  In  1851  they  united  their  capital  in  a 
partnership  under  the  name  of  J.  &  6.  Waldo,  opening 
August  22  in  the  grocery  lire  to  which  was  added  coal 
fnd  wood,  lime  and  cement,  salt,  grain  *  *d  a  variety 
of  other  things  such  as  constituted  »  tveii-etocke& 
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general  merchandise  store.  They  had  become  well 
established  in  tbeir  business  in  the  middle  fifties. 
.Early  in  1861  they  temporarily  moved  to  one  of  the 
toxins  under  ihe  new  Union  Hall  and  during  the 
summer  following  they  erected  a  brick  building  on 
the  site  of  the  wooden  one  in  which  they  had  been 
conducting  business  nearly  ten  jfars.  The  old  build¬ 
ing,  which  hid  become  inadequate,  was  moved  bodily 
eastward  on  Academy  street  and  altered  to  a  dwelling 
house.  Later  the  brick  building  was  enlarged. 

1).  P.  Burlingbam  was  from  South  Killirgly  and 
Uok  up  his  residence  in  D.  March  25,  1850  beginning 
business  in  the  village  the  same  \ ear.  In  1852  he 
moved  his  place  of  business  to  the  Arcade,  where  he 
dealt  in  groceries,  boots  and  fhoes,  crockery,  etc*. 
He  ieiiiti  from  the  mercantile  t us inert  in  18t6  and 
in  time  to  avoid  being  burned  out  in  the  Arcade  fire 
early  on  the  morning  of  November  28  of  the  year 
mentioned.  Himself  and  wife  lived  into  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  centnrv. 

Glenn  H.  Reynolds  wat  born  in  Mansfield, Conn., 
Nov.  25,  1823,  and  having  relatives  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  he  parsed  much  of  bis  life  in  D.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  Capt.  Samuel  Reynolds,  who,  besidea 
being  the  first  station  agent  at  the  depot  village,  built 
as  early  as  any  who  put  op  stores,  one  for  renting 
on  what  is  now  one  of  the  corners  of  Railroad  Square 
and  Mechanic  street,  of  which  1  ecrerd  Thompson 
appears  to  have  bfer  it*  first  r  cr  t}  *M.  After  clerk¬ 
ing  in  several  olaces  in  Rhode  Inland,  Glenn  H.  Rey¬ 
nolds  came  back  to  1>-  and  with  a  partner  opened  a 
grocery  store  in  hia  uncle's  building  in  1^52.  To  that 
tiuee  Sue  building  had  had  several  occupant*,  Capt. 
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Reynolds  himself  keeping  store  in  it  nlong  in  the 
middle  forties.  In  the  spring  of  1864  G.  H.  Reynolds 
•old  oat  his  business  to  Clinton  L.  Young,  heretofore, 
a  school  teacher  by  vocation. 

William  H.  Chollar  was  born  in  Danielson  in 
1831,  he  was  not  certain  whether  on  the  Killingly  or 
Brooklyn  side,  but  if  the  latter  his  birthplace  was  the' 
Tiffany  mil)  viltageandin  the  house,  still  standing, 
west  of,  and  above  the  Quinebaug  store.  In  1848  he 
entered  the  service  of  Jeseph  D.  Bates  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Danielson  mill  store  and  succeeded  bias 
in  that  position  in  1851.  He  remained  with  the  Dan¬ 
ielson  Manufacturing  Company  until  they  sold  to  a 
Providence  association  in  1865,  after  which  for  the 
neat  ten  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Quinebaug 
mHHtoie.  He  married  Mary  R.  Danielson,  a  daugh¬ 
ter' o>f  Elisha  Danielson,  Nov.  29, 1855,  and  united  with 
the  Congregational  chnrcb  the  same  year  and  was 
cho#hn  a  deacon  of  that  church  in  1862.  He  waa  a 
nephew  "of  the  John  Chollar  who  operated  an  axe 
shoJTiiTD.  back  in  the  thirties. 

O?  the  personality  of  E.  M.  Jackson,  the  writer 
merely' remembers  tkat  be  bad  charge  cl  tie  cld  Q. 
store  in  1856-57  and  was  next  succeeded  by  a  firm 
named  Potter  A  Grant.  Jackson  mainly  belonged  to 
a  tixrifc  when  he  conducted  business  cn  tbo  Killingy 
side  of  the  river  and  in  1855  he  resided  in  one  of  the 
few  houses  then  en  Winter  street,  st  that  tima  con¬ 
ducting  a  store  in  a  building  between  the  old  M.  & 
church  and  Roderick’s.  He  appears  to  have  boon  a 
tradesman  of  the  fifties  disappearing  from  D.  after 
leaving  the  Quinebaug  store.  Several  other  trades- 
men  of  that  time  were  gone  before  the  war  began. 
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Joseph  K.  Green  was  bcru  in  1810  and  earlj  in 
Life  was  associated  with  Albert  G.  Walker  in  earpen- 
tering  and  building.  Both  resided  on  the  south  side 
of  the  “Brocken  read”  net  far  above  where  Elm 
street  is  located.  The  association  mentioned  began  in 
the  late  thirties,  Green  j  uttii  pupa  shop  on  theother 
side  of  the  road  from  his  residence.  Probably  Green 
&  Walker  built  some  of  the  early  houses  along  the 
roadway  on  the  Brooklyn  side  and  two  of  its  school 
houses  and  likely  also  helped  in  building  the  depot 
village.  By  the  year  1855  Green  was  becoming  in* 
capacitated  in  regard  to  climbing  about  buildings 
and  accordingly  enlarged  his  shop  into  a  grocery 
store,  with  a  tenament  above,  being  associated  in  the 
busineea  with  bis  eon,  Brnr;  H.  Green.  Bis  former 
partner,  A  G.  Walker,  sold  his  residence  to  Jeremiah 
Young,  a  bridge  and  mill  builder,  in  1857,  thereafter 
disappearing  from  the  Brooklyn  side  village. 

William  A.  Brewster  came  down  from  Hampton 
when  the  depot  village  was  begun  and  erected  a  drug 
•tore  with  a  tenement  above  where  he  resided.  For 
some  time  in  the  forties  he  was  the  only  druggist  in 
the  new  village.  His  building  stood  opposite  a  hotel 
that  Eli  Aylesworth  erected  about  1840  and  possibly 
both  building?  were  in  prepress  at  the  same  time; 
He  was  physician  but  meet  of  his  time  was  absorbed  in 
the  drug  store.  In  those  times  the  daily  newspaper 
was  not  much  in  evidence  in  |)„  but  the  doctor  took 
the  New  York  Tiibure  vliei,  dump  tie  Mexican 
war,  he  was  in  the  habit  cf  reading  evt rings  by  the 
light  of  a  camphene  lamp  to  hie  friends  and  customers 
who  dropped  in  to  learn  the  rear  cf  the  dsy.  At  that 
time  the  telegraph  was  rapidly  being  extended  tferq 
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tht  country  westward  toward  the  Mississippi,  but  the 
diffusion  of  news,  somewhat  slower  than  sew,  was 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  newspaper.  Dr.  Brewster 
was  said  to  hare  been  a  £nt  rtsdtr.  Be  was  still 
engaged  in  the  druggist’s  busix-cts  as  late  as  1866. 
IjB  the  fall  of  1869  an  elderly  drag  store  man  was  stilt 
bolding  out  in  the  larger  of  the  two  woodon  buildings 
that  once  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  Hutchins  Bloch, 
The  writer  has  sometimes  thought  that  since  the' 
doctor  had  sold  his  placed  business  to  Horatio  Webb, 
this  elderly  man  may  hnve  been  Brewster.  The  next 
year  Hock  well  F.  Lyon  was  established  there  in  the 
ume  line  of  business, 

Christopher  C.  Crandall  end  his  son  Cranston 
listfe  been  mentioned  as  doitg  business  in  a  building 
on  Main  street  south  of  the  depot.  Mr.  Crandail  was 
early  identified  with  those  who»built  op  a  Methodist 
society  and  church  buildup  in  1>.  back  iq  the  forties, 
▲long  in  the  fifties  be  was  overseer  of  the  carding 
room  of  the  old  Danielson  mills  (p.  87),  and  rasidnd 
in  a  mill  teasment  that  stood  where  the  Hyde  Block 
ia  now  located.  In  the  fall  txd  winter  of  1867*8  the 

Oh 

shops  and  mills  of  D.  were  clese d  owing  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  crisis  of  that  time.  It  was  in  that  integral,  the 
writer  conjectures,  that  Mr.  Cr#  id  all's  Berrios  with 
ths  Danielson  Company  terminated  and  that  at  tha 
instance  of  his  son  Cranston,  I  e  bought  out  Josiah 
Bennett,  continuing  his  merchandise  business.  The 
two  parts  or  rooms  to  the  store  were  separated  by  a 
partition  with  an  arched  open  space  eight  or  ten  feet 
wide  about  midway  of  the  length  of  the  rooms.  Mr. 
Crandall  remained  in  business  in  his  location  thht 

the  Civil  war,  but  about  1866  he  sold  out  to  Merrtit 
•  * 
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&.  Ladd,  who  had  been  clerking  for  him  and  who  wah 
a  son  of  the  James  Ladd  mentioned  as  having  booh 
overseer  of  the  weaving  rocn  i  ci  the  Pmielrcn  ariHt, 
tie  advertised  extensively  in  the  Transcript,  but 
after  a  while,  turning  out  to  be  a  fast  yonng  naan,  ht 
fan  the  business  of  the  store  under  and  left  town, 
fe.  F.  Lyon  who  had  become  the  leading  druggist  of 
the  borough,  bought  the  wreckage  of  the  drug  and 
medical  department  of  the  store.  Some  attention  will 
next  be  given  to  another  group  of  Danielson’s  business 

t 

men  of  the  middle  fifties. 

William.  C.  Bacon,  furniture,  paper  hangings,  and  house 
Tarnishing  goods.  In  the  Arcade,  end  toward  tfet  r  a  foot'd. 

S.  Hyde&  Co.,  general  hardware  store;  furniture,  stove** 
etc.  North  side  of  Railroad  Square  on  the  corner  east  frosi 
what  was  then  the  Reynolds  grocery  store. 

Amasa  Dowe  &  Son,  clocks,  watches,  jewelry  and  station¬ 
ery.  In  the  Luther  Day  building  room  toward  the  Maid 
jtreet  railroad  crossing. 

John  P.  Chamberlin,  clocks,  watches,  jewelry,  stationery 
and  school  supplies.  In  the  Arcade,  northeast  end  or  room 
toward  the  old  Methodist  church. 

Benj.  F.  Chapman,  Meat  market;  corner  Main  and  Center 
street,  or  Woodward  drug  store  location, 

A.  G.  Scranton,*  house  and  sign  painter.  Shop  io  th£ 
basement  of  the  Rothwell  Hall  building. 

Thos.  Burlingame,  painter  and  glazier;  step  tr  Brooklyn 
Side  between  the  Green  and  Walker  residences. 

William  C.  Bacon  succeeded  to  the  making  and 
repairing  of  household  furniture  in  the  shop  that  bid 
father  established  in  Westfield  ir  IfckO  (p.  67).  The 
late  forties  found  William  C.  extensively  engaged  id 
the  furniture  business  iu  association  with  HexekiaK 
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L.  Danielson.  Besides  the  store  in  this  first  brie! 
Afdade,  Bacon  «  Danielson  maintained  the  shop  Mr 
Westfield  during  the  middle  and  late  forties.  About 
New  Year’s  day,  1S49,  the  building  that  other  firm! 
alto  occupied  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  At 
soon  as  weather  condition*  permitted  building  operr 
aliens  to  begin  that  year,  another  and  similkr  briek 
structure  arose  on  the  site  ol  the  one  burned  down 
which  was  two  stories  and  attic  high,  destined  to  en¬ 
dure  sixteen  years.  This  was  the  Arcade  of  Danielson 
local  history,  ti.  L.  Danitlfcon’s  association  with 
W.  0.  Bacon  appears  to  hare  terminated  with  tho 
lire,  but  Bacon  re-established hiiLttli  in  the  new  block 
and  in  .he  end  ot  it  toward  tte  iailrcai.  He  was 
again  burned  out  in  the  Aicactt  hie  ol  November,  1365, 
the  third  business  place  to  be  turned  ujil  that  site. 
With  perse  Terence  Mr.  Bacon  established  himself  in 
again  in  his  line  of  business  by  purchasing  the  disused 
Rothwell  Hall  building  and  making  a  new  start  in  it, 
Silas  Hyde  was  born  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  Sept. 
1$,  1821.  He  came  to  D.  back  in  the  forties  about 
the  time  that  the  Waldo  brothers  did.  There  were 
two  brothers,  Silas  and  Isaac  who  bought  out  Pierce 
k  Burdick  in  1847  and  continued  their  hardware 
business  undtr  the  firm  name  ol  S.  <fcl.  Hyde.  Isaac 
was  attracted  to  California  during  the  gold  mining 
days  and  appears  to  have  remained  there,  A  larger 
building  was  erected  ir  1857,  the.  eld  one  being  moved 
to  Academy  street  to  the  east  of  Main  and  changed 
to  ft^dwelling-house.  He  retired  from  the  hardware 
bu&ness  in  1866,  but  engaged  in  other  enterprises; 
Such  as  building  the  Ely  <fc  Hyde  three-stci}  vioodca 
Slock  in  1869;  which  was  burned  down  April  22,1880$ 
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"Amaii  Dow®  <fc  Son."  80  read  the  sign  on  the 
front  of  their  place  of  business,  not  in  square  letters,  : 
hot  In  the  form  of  script.  The  senior  of  the  firm  earns 
from  Providence  with  hit  family  in  October,  184$. 
and  first  occupied  a  small  ore-story  building  beside 
a  larger  one  on  the  site  of  the  Hutchins  Block.  Mr. 
powe  had  several  locations,  both  before  and  after  hrs 
fon  united  with  him  in  business.  Msrsbsll  Prenty  * 
powe  was  born  in  Providence  June  20,  1885.  When  : 
of  snfficientage,  during  school  and  aeademy  vacations,,  * 
he  worked  in  the  printingoificesof  the  village.  While, 
in  association  with  his  father  which  began  in  1854,  . 
they  usually  occupied  opposites  sides  of  the  room*' 
usjqg  separate  counters  with  cases  upon  them.  The* 
jupior  member  of  the  firm  dealt  in  toys,  stationery, 
books,  newspapers  and  magazines.  We  find  that  in 
the  early  fifties  Amasa  Powe  was  located  in  the  Air 
cade  building  and  by  the  year  1854  the  firm  that  had^ 
now  been  formed  were  in  the  pay  Building.  Horatio 
Webb  having  bought  the  Brewster  drug  store  building 
in  the  late  fifties  and  mcv*d  the  postcffice  into  it,  in 
the  spring  of  18fil  be  added  a  room  to  it  on  the  side 
toward  the  depot.  When  completed  the  Dowe  firm 
moved  to  it- from  the  Pay  Building  and  were  its  first 
occupants.  While  in  this  location  M .  P.  Powe  began 
(1862)  in  a  small  way  a  circulating  library  which  teas 
gradually -enlarged.  In  1863  the  firm  again  moved, 
thia  time  across  the  street  to  •  huildirp  pest  to  the 
Attawaugan  House  where  the  postoffice  had  bftn 
located.  Here  they  remained  until  3870  when  a  last 
removal  was. made  to  a  store  building  on  Mailt  street 
pext  northeast  from  the  site  of  the  old  M.  E.  cbnreh. 
f’his  store  building  was  purchased  in  1878. 
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John  Pierpont  Chamberlin  was  born  in  Brooklyn* 
Conn.,  December  17, 1806.  Left  an  orphan  in  infancy 
he  was  reared  by  an  aunt  living  on  a  farm  in  Wesfc 
Woodstock,  Conn.  When  about  21  be  bought  an 
interest  in  a  shoe  manufactory.  Later  in  life  he  re- 
moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  business 
there  with  Jjshua  Perkins  of  Lisbon,  Conn.  In  1844 
Mr.  Chamberlin  returned  to  the  Last  and  engaged  in 
business  in  the  first  brick  Arcade  of  D.  built  that 
year,  only  to  be  burned  out  of  it  about  three  yeara 
later.  When  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1865,  he 
was  again  burned  out  of  the  second  brick  Arcade  ha 
had  previously  become  the  owner  of  the  building, 
carrying  partial  insurance  cn  it.  He  promptly  began 
business  once  more  iu  what  was  called  the  Currier 
Block,  now  the  Danielson  Inc,  ard  later  be  bought 
the  Franklin  Building  which  was  altered  into  the 
Windham  County  National  Bank  in  1915.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlin  was  a  gentlemanly  and  genial  sort  of  trades¬ 
man  and  a  man  of  integrity.  He  was  one  of  those  of 
that  family  name  who  drr  pped  the  “a”  out  of  the 
spelling  of  its  last  syllable*  pro)  ably  bcceure  they 
thought  the  family  name  long  enoogh  without  it. 

Bebj,  F.  (Jaap  naa  resided  in  Westfield.  When 
a  young,  man  be  married  a  daughter  of  Bbeneaer 
Kingsbury,  landlord  of  the  tavern  at  Killingly  Center, 
in  1842.  He  was  already  established  in  the  busioesa 
in  the  middle  forties  (p.  66)  and  continued  to  main¬ 
tain  a  meat  market  in  the  Woodward  drug  store 
location,  until  sometime  subsequent  to  the  close  of 
the  Civil  war.  After  his  death  a  son,  Charles  F.  Chap¬ 
man  continued  the  business  until  his  sudden  death 
in  his  cart  while  on  the  street,  Feb.  20, 1904. 
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Concerning  A.  G.  Scranton  we  hare  little  of  any 
data  except  that  his  shop  was  nnder  the  Rothwell 
hall  building  and  that  be  r.s*  a  Civil  war  soldier* 

Tbos.  Burlingame  came  from  PlairSe  Id  ard  resid¬ 
ed  on  Front  street  until  1887  when  ti  e  family  eroded 
to  the  south  tenement  of  the  northernmost  brick 
house  on  the  west  side  of  Tiffany  street,  the  one  that 
has  an. ell  paxf.  He  had  qnite  a  family  of  sobs  and 
daughters,  the  oldest  cf  vthrir  werkic-  ir  the  Quire- 
hang  mill.  In  the  fall  of  1869  the  family  moved  to 
Willimantic  and  in  the  sprisg  of  iS61  a  remcral  trail 
Made  to  Wauregan.  Two r err  died  in  the  aru  y  during 
the  war.  Tubercolosis  ran  in  the  family  and  swept 
off  most  of  its  mem  bers  aftclF  reach  irp  adult  ege .  The 
next  group  will  concern  shoe  shop  men,  both  large  and 
small  owners,  and  other  shoemaking  mechanics. 

Abner  Young  &  Co.,  shop  at  that  time  on  the  east  side  of 
Mechanic  street  north  of  Rothwell  Hall. 

Noah  Shuroway,  shop  west  of  Rothwell  Gall  at  the  rail¬ 
road  termination  of  Academy  street. 

W.  A.  Burrows,  shop  and  store  west  of  the  hlain  street 
railroad  crossing  near  the  Day  Building. 

James  Bussey,  Corner  Water  and  Short  sttefet. 

There  were  also  Elisha  Frissell,  Rufus  Jillson  and  other 
occupants  cf  the  Dean  shop  on  Cottage  street  near  the  wes1 
side  of  the  railroad;  Horace  Bnrronghs,  Westfield;  William 
Humes  near  Rothwhll  Hall;  without  attempting  to  specify 
locations,  Geo.  C.  Keecb,  V.  tllun.  Keect,  Alex.  Brown  aod 
Samuel  Tripp  were  workers  in  the  shoe  line  back  in  the 
middle  fifties.  A  little  later  along  in  that  decade  (1858)  the 
Keech  brothers  built  a  shop  at  the  northwest  ccrner  of  the 
Quinebaug  Square  where  the  factory  boarding- tenre  now 
stands  and  the  four  persoos  last  named  worked  in  It  dnrin| 
the  next  two  or  three  years. 
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We  ahell  only  a  peek  of  the  two  Brat  named  pee* 
aftoa  in  theae  note*.  In  the  earlier  fifties  a  number 
of  men  in  Danielson,  generally  heads  of  families,  left 
the  vocations  they  were  engaged  in  end  west  into  the 
•hoemaking  buaieeaa.  In  the  middle  fiftiea  there 
were  ea  many  aa  a  half  dosen  abopa  in  the  borough, 
engaged  in  manufacturing  shoes  by  the  old-fashioned 
hand  processes.  In  cold  weather  men  and  fcoya  wore 
boots;  with  the  boya  ahoee  were  an' article  ef  Sunday 
wear*  bgon  and  other  tfasaaehusetta  towns  famished 
moat  of  the  boots  then  worn.— Abner  Young  was  born 
in  Killingly,  November  29,  1819.  At  the  age  of  17 
he  began  working  at  the  carpenter’s  trade  which  he 
followed  aa  a  joiner  and  builder  until,  about  1852 
wheu  he  went  into  the  shoe  manufacturing  business* 
establishing  a  shop  on  the  east  aide  of  Meehanie 
street  a  bore  Oak.  Is  1881-9  he  erected  a  larger  shop 
an  thh  west  aide  of- the  street  which  the  Conant  pioU 
nret^owaaa  a  two-atory-asd  attic  builoing.  Ho  ha<l 
an  far  forged  ahead  auto  employ  more  itanda  thanaay' 
other  shop  in  the  borough.  He  eontineed  in  the  shoe 
making  bneineaa  until  1?#4  by  which  tine  newly  in¬ 
vented  machinery  was  driving  the  email  shops  out 
eciafeace.  He  nsxt  neat  la  to  the  clothing  brines*. 

Noab  ^hamway  was  from  Oxford,  Mart.,  where 
his  ancestry  had  lived  fartereral  generations.*  Hie 
father  and  family  moved  into  Rbcde  Island  in  1642 

•  The  father of  Moe  hi  ham  way  was  also  named  Noah.  Bora 
lu  1770  tfe  naj  hare  heard  the  eaanoaading  around  Boston 
1775-6.  'He  wa«  a  descendant  of  Peter  Bohaumwelgh,  o  Huguenot* 
who  sOttled.ii)  Oxford,  Mass.,  toward  the  end  of  the  eereateeath 
osntttry.  TWs  first  Noah  B  hum  war  and  hit  wife  want  to  Houston 
County;  M(nn. /where  they  had  sons  eettled  and  died  thtgo,  the 
Qrst  June  20,  aud  the  seoocd- October  •«  UW. 
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imd  located  near  Bridgeton,  a  village  that  adjoins 
Paecoag.  The  second  Noah  Shumway  went  to  Deniel* 
ton  sometime  in  the  forties  and  took  charge  of  th* 
Oundall  satinet  mill.  In  the  early  fifties  he  went  into 
the  shoemaking  business.  He  had  several  sons  and 
daughters;  one  of  the  latter  wag  a  telegraph  operator 
at  the  depot  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  war. 

Next  follows  quite  an  extended  list  of  the  leaeef 
manufacturers,  makers  of  different  articles,  various 
callings,  minor  roittijm.  etc.  First,  in  regard  to 
establishments  that  used  steam  or  water  power; 

Allen  &  Olds,  (Charles  Allen  and  Nathan  Olds),  irotf 
founder?,  Cottage  street  near  the  railroad.  This  firm  used 
steam  power. — Mark  Giines,  carriage  shop;  on  Center  street 
hext  east  of  Davis  Block.  This  shop  contained  a  small  steam 
engine. — H.  L.  Danielson  anc  Ceo.  S.  Truesdell,  wood  and 
iron  work.  On  west  Side  of  Broad  street;  used  steam  power, 
— William  Short,  reed  maker;  in  the  basement  of  the  stone- 
built  shop. — O.  M.  Capron  manufacturer  of  cotton  batting; 
gee  p.  76. — Marcus  Fyler,  whetstone  manufacturer;  shop  oa 
the  Brooklyn  side  of  the  river.  The  last  tbree  establskcrrr  ts 
were  operated  by  water  power. — Loren  Bates  srd  Willietn 
Young,  roller  covering,  in  oortb  part  of  the  old-time  annex 
to  the  Tiffany  rcilt. 

Day  &  Spalding,  Elisha  Chamberlin,  John  H.  Kceeh, 
(ieo.  S.  Truesdeli,  carpenters  and  builders;  Jeremiah  Young, 
tell’  and  bridge  builder. 

Frankiia  Clark,  cabinet  Henry  Arnold,  saddled 

and  harness  maker;  Asa  W.  Graver,  gunsmith  and  sporting 
supplies;  Willard  Leavens,  power  iccm  harness  maker;  Dan¬ 
iel  Arnold,  marble  worker,  “by  square  rule  and  compass'* 
as  he  advertised  his  business. 

J.  K.  Logee,  bakery,  ia  the  rear  of  the  Currier  Block  fife 
building  that  became  the  Danielson  lan. 
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Attorotfi  mod  Counsellor*  mi  Luvj— 

Elithi  Carpenter;  Edvard  L.  CcndalljEari  Martin;  L.  Iff. 
ftidkard.  All  of  the  above  named  lawyers  bad  their  offne 
r«  the  Arcade  except  Laeius  H.  Rickard  who  baill  a  inftU 
office  oa  hit  father's  premises  on  Main  street  sometime  in 
the  early  sixties.  Here  the  building  remained  until  Septem- 
her,  1904,  when  it  vas  moved  out  to  give  place  to  a  *5  feet 
addition  to  the  Cyr  Block. 

Physicians  &  Surgeons: — 

Stephen  C.  Griggs,  physician  and  surgeon;  8.  P.  Cue* 
botanic  physician;  Samuel  Hutchins,  physician. 

Hotels  and  Restaurants!  «  -■ 

Atiawaugaa  Hotel,  Levis  Worden,  proprietor;  Amos  A 
Peck  bam,  York  House;  same  location  as  Shumvay  Building; 
Railroad  House,  Ckas.  E.  Hutchins,  on  Franklin  street; 
Restaurant,  Ebencser  Kingsbury,  corner  of  Main  and  Fur.* 
auce  street.  ,  r 

Official  Holdings  and  Minor  Occupations.— 

Gtorge  Danielson,  borough  varden;  B.  P.  Coe,,  high 
sheriff;  O,  P.  Jacobs,  deputy  sheriff;  Freeman  Janes,  post¬ 
master;  Horatio  Webb,  railroad  station  agent;  W  m.  Drovnc, 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees;  F,  S.  Lutber,  traveling  nave 
agent;  J,  W.  Richards,  stage  line  proprietor,  Joseph  Saov, 
livery  stable;  Ephraim  Reach,  blacksmith;  Hiram  Moredook, 
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teamster;  Ira  W.  Arnold  and  Israel  Simmons  local  tailors. 

Geo.  H.  Leavens  and  Anthony  Ames  formed  a  partnership 
in  the  dry  goods  lice  of  burlror  elcci  tie  line  list  the 
interval  specified  as  the  middle  fifties  clr-fed,  their  location 
being  in  the  Davis  or  Franklin  Block. 

The  local  paper  of  the.  middle  fifties  vas  called  the  Wind* , 
ham  County  Telegraph,  Charles  J.  Little,  editor.  It  had 
been  started  as  a  Whig  paper  March  8,  1848  mud  had  •ayerel 
owners  in  succession.  J.  Q.  A.  Stone  bought  it  of  Little 
ibout  July  1,  (859  re* darning  It  the  Windham  Co.  Transcript, 
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The  interval  juet  passed  over  #aa  aa  interesting 
one  viewed  inertly  from  a  local  aland  point,  and,  with 
civil  war  intermittently  going  os  in  Kansas  ovtr  the 
Slavery  qaestioa,  was  (or  the  ccuutiy  at  latfe  a  ma«' 
mentons  one  politically,  tfcc  tL ip  waa  net  folly  really 
ad  at  the  tine.  Amorg  ihe  setcrttil*  men  therd 
waa  a  tlaaa  who  preferred  not  to  distoaa  the  Slaver; 
station  overmuch  pablicly  whatever  opinions  the; 
May have  expressed  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes. 
The  people  at  large,  including  those  who  possessed 
something  odaeatfonal)  y  above  that  which  tba  com  mo  a 
schools  of  the  time  afforded,  had  their  limitstkas  in 
regard  to  questions  of  common  knowledge  in  compar- 
ft»«a  with  what  aven  a  laborer  may  acquire  in  preaent 
days,  bat  they  did  possess  a  gcrd  fend  of  sonnd  com¬ 
mon  sanae.  The  boroagh  had  its  public  library  of  a 
faw  hnndrad  volumes  ctartsd  at  the  suggestion  of. 
Rev.  Thomas O.  Rice  of  the  Congregational  Church 
with  the  naaistanee  of  tha  basinets  men.  It  waa  called 
“Tba  Young  Mens'  Library  Amciitin  ri  Danielson- 
villa,"  was  located  in  the  record  story  cf  an  addition 
to  tho  Day  Buildirg  aid  sir  open  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  and  eveninrs-  7kr.fr  ter,  Were  “Uncle  Tom’# 
Cabin"  days  when  Mrs,  Stowe's  brok  Wes  being  wide!? 
read,  particularly  by  the  female  help  ft  1 1  r  mills. 

Ia  those  times  tho  common  tradesmen  were  more  of 
fate  indifferent  in  regard  to  their  vrrk  day  clothing, 
Especially  the  grocers,  who  moved  about  with  their 
clothes  dusted  with  floor,  and  plain  dress  applied  to 
Most  of  thoao  of  othor  vocations;  but  these  restric- 
lions  by  somesss  applied  to  thedry  goods  merchants, 
tho  lawyer#  and  some  etberr  of  seder  taiy  catling* 
Srhe  hahllually  dressed  well. 
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Here  follows  a  list  of  dates  of  thedeaihr  of  the  ntn 
io  motive  basicess  life  in  Dsn  if  Iff  r  dnrirg  the  middle 
4ftiee»,  In  bo  Ur  *8  we  cfcsECf  to  bate  tbift  c'triv  in 
hand.  It  will  be  sees  tbat  sf  vertl  of  them  iurviT«4 
into  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  present  etr* 
tnry.  Some  of  the  latter  hsd  leer  long  retired. 

A,  B,  C,  AND  D. — 

Anthony  Ames,  April  6,  1917;  William  C.  Bacon, 
May  9,  1877,  Loren  Bates,  May  20  1901,  John  D.  Bigelow, 
February  14,  1888,  Thos.  Bnrlingame,  November  1870, 
Daniel  P.  Bnrlingham,  Octet  rr  ]o,  1905.  Horace  Bur. 
roughs,  March  15,  1884,  Orville  M.  Csprcp,  April  6,  1880, 
Cbauncey  C.  Chamberlin,  September  3,  1902,  John  P. 
Chamberlin,'  February  14,  I871,  Benjamin  F.  Chapman, 
September  11,  1895,  Edward  L.  Cunoa!!,  October  5,  1885, 
George  Danielson,  August  17,  1883,  Hezekiah  L.  Danielson, 
November  7,  i88t,  Amasa  Dowe,  December  2,  1898,  Mar¬ 
shall  P.  Dowe,  August  ri,  1911. 

e  TO  E. 

Edwin  Ely,  January  13,  1883;  Asa  W.  Graves,  March  31^ 
1904;  Josepht  K.  Green,  June  19,  1885;  Stephen  C.  Griggs/ 
February  1.  1901;  Samuel  Hutchins,  January  16,  1886; 
Silas  Hyde,  September  22,  191 1;  George  C.  Keech,  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1901;  William  C.  Kfech,  March  8;  1913,  Willard 
Leavens,  February  17.  1892;  Flavei  S.  Luther,  August  10, 
19x3;  Nathan  Olds,  December  12,  i860;  Glenn  H.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  August  8.  1909;  Samuel  Reynolds,  Joly  31,  1882; 
Lucius  H.  Kickard,  1898;  Marfimeus  Roderick,  Jan.  3,  1864. 

Remainder  op  Necrology  List. 

Israel  Simmons,  August  3,  1882;  John  Waldo,  May  3,  1907; 
Simon  S.  Waldo,  March  10,  1909;  Horatio  Webb,  t863»y 
Clinton  !>•  Young,  1869;  Jeremiah  Young,  Feb  23,  1897. 


